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TO WHAT GOOD? 
TERE are some social habits and customs which, as 
no direct advantage or benefit can be seen in them, 
perpetually excite this challenge, and yet never show 
the least disposition to fall into desuetude. 

Such, for instance, are nearly the whole of the cere- 
monies respecting the dead. It is allowed by all not 
at the moment personally interested, that superb fune- 
rals, fine monuments, and panegyrical epitaphs, are ab- 
surd, seeing that the dead are insensible to every thing. 
What matters it—so proceeds the strain of our thoughts 
—to the senseless clay, where or how it be replaced in 
the parental soil? Why raise monuments, which in 
a few years will perish even like those they chronicle, 
or only survive to tell, by their dismal obliteration and 
neglect, the vanity of all such hopes of immortality ? 
Yet it is surely not altogether vanity to be thus 
concerned about the disposal and commemoration of 
the dead. An absurdity commensurate with the very 
existence of the race is scarce supposable, for no order 
of beings liable to such a weakness could have had the 
power of detecting it. May we not rather, since we 
find a reverential care of the dead characteristic of all 
ages and nations, presume that it is the emanation of 
some fixed and constitutional portion of our nature, 
which will not be denied its gratification for any ridi- 
cnle that cold reason may throw upon it. The affec- 
tion of kindred, which at no time yields so copious a 
stream as when pressed by the hand of death—the un- 
avoidable respect which we pay to the common figure 
of humanity, demand, in scarcely definable terms, but 
such as never can be resisted, that the dead, while they 
bear the lineaments of life, should be treated with even 
a larger share than usual of those decent observances 
which the living use towards each other. To the un- 
concerned, nothing may appear more easy than to dis- 
miss the corpse unceremoniously to its last home: to 
the concerned, nothing will appear more impossible. 
It would be like striking the lame or poniarding the 
fallen. A regard to their own feelings, and not any 
senseless supposition of feeling on the part of the dead, 
is what chiefly actuates the survivors in performing 
the last rites with decency, and in having “ some frail 
memorial still erected nigh.” We wish even in the 
grave to be not altogether neglected—to be at least not 
quickly forgotten. Something to break our fall from 
the pride of life to the cold obstruction of the grave, a 
crepuscular importance between the blaze of the day- 
light world and the everlasting darkness of forgetful- 
ness, is desired to satisfy our love of approbation ; and 
we willingly go through the fiction of realising what 
was once the desire of a living man, to encourage and 
ensure the hope that something of the same kind will 
be done for ourselves, It is all very true that few 
graves a hundred years old are much respected—but 
still, has not the great end been served ? The deceased 
could not hope for a continuing importance through 

‘all futurity. And, after all, the appl or homag 
of very remote posterity is a thing rarely thought of 
by the living. All that we want is, that we should not 
be allowed to sink at once out of the notice of our friends 
and contemporaries, that we should not be turned 
away from them like the stricken deer or the loath- 
some leper, but that, while those friends remain in the 
upper world, we should still have some share of their 
regard. This end is perfectly served by those common 
nitans of commemoration which we sometimes thought- 
lessly say are of nouse. Gravestones, if they only tell 
the truth for forty years, as Sir Thomas Browne has 
quaintly remarked, have not been reared in vain. Long 
ere that time can elapse, every sigh which they could 
excite has been heaved, every tear shed. There is no 
need that they should survive the mourners ; but it is 


desirable that they should exist as long. It is desir- 
able that, while one heart, which could glow or droop 
at the thought of the deceased, continues to beat, there 
should be something to tell it that he whom it mourns 
has not yet become a prey to oblivion—something that 
may herald that heart to the spot where it may medi- 
tate upon his memory in the presence of his remains, 
Niceties about the selection of places of interment 
are challenged in the same way by those who are not 
concerned. When some one, on his death-bed, ex- 
presses a desire of being laid in a certain spot of pe- 
culiar natural beauty, or beside certain persons already 
in the tomb, all except those interested in the deceased 
are apt to deem the exact obedience usually paid to 
the request a mere absurdity. Yet it is not an ab- 
surdity. Such predilections in the dying are as real 
feelings, and the prospect of their being obeyed is as 
genuine a source of pleasure, as anyin nature. Now, 
what would be the effect of a frequent neglect of these 
requests ? Unquestionably, that all who were visited 
on their death-beds with such wishes would be tor- 
mented by the fear of their not being realised. It is 
therefore of essential importance to the comfort of the 
living, that the behests of the dead should be obeyed, 
even when obedience to them is attended with some 
degree of inconvenience. It is scarcely necessary, 
however, to urge this duty upon the ‘friends of the 
dead, There is a mournful pleasure in obeying even 
the most capricious requests of this kind, which in it- 
self ensures a minute attention to them. In perform- 
ing such tasks, we feel as if we stood in some awful 
court, speaking and acting under the most solemn 
dictates of conscience. The spell of a tremendous 
responsibility is upon us, and we render more justice 
to a resentless heap of clay than we are in the habit 
of exemplifying towards the living men around us, 
The question ‘ to what good’ is still more frequently, 
but with still less reason, used in reference to many 
little circumstances attending our social intercourse. 
There is a peculiar ridiculousness to most minds in 
the remarks upon the weather with which almost every 
conversation opens. That the day is fine, or is bad ; 
that the spring is late, or the corn about to ripen, are 
facts of which all are cognisant—why, then, say the 
challengers, should all be so ready to inform each other 
of what all already know ? True, such remarks bring 
no new information to any ; they sometimes appear to 
be merely what are called words of course; and there 
is perhaps a little irksomeness in their so frequent re- 
petition. Yet how easy is it to show a philosophy in 
them! The state of the weather is a subject in which 
all are interested ; the sensations of all are affected by 
its greater changes, while to many its slightest muta- 
tions are a matter of weal or woe; hence it is one 
of the most obvious of all subjects, and one which 
can nowhere and at no time be mentioned, without 
awakening an universal, however trivial sympathy. 
Men the most strange to each other, and who know 
not a single topic besides, which they can take leave 
to broach to each other, find a common ground on this. 
They can deprecate the cold, or rejoice in the “ ethe- 
real mildness,”’ in concert: community of sensation 
creates community of feeling: and they end perhaps 
by becoming friends. If the ordinary remarks upon 
the weather thus tend to generate sympathies in hu- 
man bosoms, who could wish to see them abolished ? 
The same defence may be made for those slight greet- 
ings and salutations which prevail among all ranks, 
and, it may be added, all nations. Formal, irksome, 
and commonplace as these may appear, they have 
their efiect in sweetening the composition of society. 
The slightest token of recognition from one whom we 
know, satisfies us that we continue to possess his es- 


teem, that we are still of sufficient importance to draw 
from him this small homage. Were he to pass with- 
out rendering it, we should fear that we were de- 
spised. Even a single word, spoken in the tone of 
natural courtesy, by serving to assure us that civil 
thoughts are within, is found to have its value. 
All will allow that nothing can be more perfectly a 
matter of course than the usual inquiries after each 
other’s health. So much are they so, that answers 
are seldom waited for or expected. Yet this just arises 
from the very regularity with which we feel ourselves 
bound to observe the custom—a regularity which 
proves how essential the custom is to the maintenance 
of social intercourse. To feel an interest in the health 
of our friends is a primary duty we owe them ; to ex- 
press it is one of the readiest means by which to make 
them aware of the friendly feeling with which we regard 
them. Were we to appear to disregard a matter above 
almost all others interesting to them, we should appear 
as any thing but friends: without that, all other pro- 
fessions would be worthless, and the world, thus un- 
salted with courtesy, would become a desert. 

Were we to give an equally rigid examination to 
many other peculiarities of our social state which are 
apt to call forth the question ‘ to what good,’ we should 
find most of them equally well founded. It is chiefly 
to the eye of reason that such matters appear endless 
and unserviceable. When we bring them to the bar 
of the affections, we see their virtue and their beauty. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS ON DIGESTION. 
Tue internal operations of the human frame, however 
much the subject of inquiry and discussion to physio- 
logists, have never received the attention they are ene 
titled to from the bulk of mankind. The cause of this 
is very evident. The body in a state of life will not 
admit of its functions and secret ongoings being in- 
vestigated by the eye, as one examines a flower or a 
stone ; and accordingly the proofs on the subject are all 
indirect, and founded on reasoning and analogy. These 
never arrest general attention so forcibly as arguments 
and demonstrations drawn from the actual cognisance 
of the senses, By a most extraordinary accident, how- 
ever—an accident remarkable in itself, and strikingly 
so in its consequences—an opportunity has occurred 
of making one of the most vital functions of the hu- 
man body the object of actual inspection, by the eye 
and the microscope, during the life of the being. The 
stomach of a living healthy man has been gazed into, 
and even turned inside out, at times, for a series of 
years, and the process of digestion minutely and 
thoroughly observed and recorded. Of the truth of 
this unprecedented occurrence, no doubt whatever can 
exist, and an account of it will, we are certain, prove 
both interesting and instructive to our readers, 

In the year 1822, Dr Beaumont, a medical officer 
in the service of the United States, was called upon, 
while stationed at Michillimackinac, in the Michigan 
territory, to take charge of Alexis St Martin, a young 
Canadian of eighteen years of age, good constitution, 
and robust health, who was accidentally wounded by 
the discharge of a musket, on the 6th of June 1822. 
“ The charge,” says Dr Beaumont, “ consisting of 
powder and duck-shot, was received in the left side, 
at the distance of one yard from the muzzle of the gun. 
The contents entered posteriorly, and in an oblique 
direction, forward and inward, blowing off integuments 
and muscles to the size of a man’s hand, fracturing 
and carrying away the anterior half of the sixth rib, 
fracturing the fifth, lacerating the lower portion of 
the left lobe of the lungs, the diaphragm,* and per- 


* The diaphragm is a strong horizontal membrane, dividing 
the chest from the bowels. 
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Sorating the stomach.” On the fifth day after the 
accident, sloughing (that is, the separation of those 
parts whose vitality was destroyed by the in jury) took 
place ; lacerated portions of the lung and stomach se- 
parated, and left a perforation into the latter, large 
enough to admit the whole length of the middle finger 
into its cavity, and also a considerable passage into 
the chest. Violent fever and further sloughing ensued ; 
and for seventeen days, every thing swallowed passed 
out through the wound, and the patient was kept alive 
chiefly by nourishing injections. By and bye the fever 
subsided, the wound improved in appearance, and after 
the fourth week the appetite became good, digestion 
regular, the evacuations natural, and the health of the 
system complete. The orifice, however, never closed ; 
and at every dressing, the contents of the stomach 
flowed out, and its coats, or inner linings, frequently 
became everted or protruded, so far as to equal in sizea 

igeon’s egg, though they were always easily returned. 
The circumference of the wound extended to about 
twelve inches, and the opening into the stomach was 
nearly in the centre of the wound, about two inches 
below the left nipple. 

For some months, St Martin suffered extremely 
from the death and exfoliation of portions of the injured 
ribs and their cartilages, and his life was often in jeo- 

ardy ; but through the skill and unremitting care of 
Dr umont, he ultimately recovered, and, in April 
1823, was going about, doing light work, and rapidly 
regaining strength. On the 6th of June 1823, a year 
from the date of the accident, the injured parts were 
all sound, except the perforation into the stomach, 
which was now two and a half inches in circumference. 
For some months thereafter, food could be retained 
only by constantly wearing a bandage ; but early in 
winter, a small fold or doubling of the lining coats of 
the stomach began to appear, which gradually in- 
creased till it filled the aperture, and acted as a valve, 
so as completely to prevent any efflux from within, but 
to admit of being easily pushed back by the finger from 
without. 

Here, then, was an admirable opportunity for ex- 
perimenting on the subject of digestion, and for ob- 
serving the healthy and undisturbed operations of 
nature, free from the agony of vivisections, and from 
the sources of fallacy inseparable from operating on 
animals. Dr Beaumont was sensible of its value, and 
accordingly pursued his inquiries with a zea) highly 
creditable to his character as a philosopher, For four 
or five months in 1825, from August 1829 till March 
1831, from November 1832 till March 1833, a period 
altogether of about two years and a quarter, St Martin 
was kept under Dr Beaumont’s eye, at no small ex- 

which increases the obligations of science to 
that gentleman. The orifice; when St Martin was 
last seen by Dr Beaumont, remained in the same state 
as in 1824, and most probably still continues so. 
During the whole time that the experiments were 
carried on, St Martin enjoyed generally excellent 
health. 

Dr Beaumont describes the aperture in the stomach 
as situated about three inches to the left of the natural 
opening called the cardia, which connects the cavity 
with the bowels, When the stomach was nearly empty, 
he was able to examine its cavity to the depth of five or 
six inches, by distending the organ artificially. When 
it.was entirely empty, the stomach was always con- 
tracted on itself, and the valvular fold of the coats ge- 
nerally forced through ‘the orifice, together with a 

rtion of the mucous membrane, equal in bulk to a 

en’segg: After sleeping for a few hours on the left 
side, the protruded portion became so much larger as 
to spread over the neighbouring integuments five or 
six inches in circumference, fairly exhibiting the natu- 
ral ruge, or wrinkles, on the villous, or mucous, coat, 
lining the gastric cavity. This appearance was almost 
invariably exhibited in the morning before rising from 
bed. Such was the very favourable subject on whom 
Dr. Beaumont’s observations and experiments were 
made, and such were the numerous opportunities 
which he enjoyed for repeating them, and verifying 
their accuracy. 

It would be impossible to detail in a paper of this kind 
all the important results at which the American physi- 
cian arrived. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
stating some of the experiments on the gastric juice, 
referring those readers who are anxious to pursue the 
inquiry further, to the same source from which this 
account is derived, namely, a work recently published 
by Dr Andrew Combe, on the Physiology of Diges- 
tion, being a sequel to his Principles of Physiology 
applied to Education, which has been oftener than 
once alluded to in this paper. Having the results of 
Dr Beaumont’s investigations before him—a light on 
the subject of digestion such as no previous writer 
ever had—Dr Combe has in this instance produced a 
work of extraordinary value, not only as a popular 
exposition of the subject, but as a scientific inquiry 
into it, and one which will, if we are not much mis- 
taken, add greatly to lis well-merited reputation as a 
medical writer. 

The vic juice, according to most physiologis 
is the chief agent in reducing the food to That lequid 
condition which is necessary for its absorption into the 
blood ; the only course by which the nutriment of the 
food is made available to the support of the system. 
Some physiologists, however, of no mean repute, had at- 
tributed the chief solvent power to the saliva secreted 
by the glands of the mouth and throat; but the general 
belief was in favour of the gastric juice, The American 


experiments set the matter in a great measure at rest ; 
for it was found that food, in a finely divided state, 
introduced into the stomach of St Martin by the orifice 
in the side, was acted upon and dissolved nearly as 
well as if it had been masticated, mixed with saliva, 
and swallowed in the usual way. Dr Combe, however, 
very justly, as it seems to us, dissents from the infer- 
ence of Dr Beaumont, “ that if the aliment could be 
intreduced into the stomach in a finely divided state, 
the operations of mastication, insalivation, and deglu- 
tition, would not be necessary.” This is equivalent 
to saying that the saliva is possessed of no more power 
in promoting digestion than common water. We 
should be led to an opinion the very opposite of this, 
if we form our judgment on the well-known adapta- 
tion of means to ends in the animal economy ; for 
if the saliva had not been designed to exercise a diges- 
tive power, it is improbable, considering the great 
abundance of refuse water or serum in the blood, that 
any additional and distinct ingredients, such as salts, 
should have been given to the saliva: and besides this 
objection, Dr Beaumont ought, before coming to such a 
conclusion, to have ascertained, by actual experiment, 
that the salts contained in the aie did not assist in 
and quicken the digestive process. Had this been de- 
termined in the negative, the matter would have been 
clear, and the inference fair. It ought to be noticed, 
moreover, that food passed by an unnatural orifice into 
the stomach, will still be mixed with saliva, which we 
are constantly swallowing almost insensibly, particu- 
larly in speaking, or in any other movements of the 
tongue and fauces. It is perfectly clear, however, 
from the experiments to be noticed, that the saliva is 
not the principal agent in digestion. 

What the gastric juice is, and whence it comes, is 
the next matter of consideration, and.on this point Dr 
Beaumont’s observations are particularly clear. On 
the surface of the mucous lining of the stomach are 
small glandular spheroidal bodies, to which some phy- 
siologists have attributed the power of secreting the 
gastric juice. It has been mentioned, that a portion 
of the mucous coat protruded through the orifice when 
St Martin lay for a time upon the left side. On exa- 
mining the surface of this with a magnifying glass, 
when aliment was brought into contact with it, an 
immediate change of appearance was observable. The 
action of the blood-vessels was increased, the colour 
changed from a pale pink to a deeper red, the worm- 
like motions of the stomach became excited, and in- 
numerable small vascular papille arose, from which 
distilled a pure colourless fluid, which trickled down 
into the centre of the organ like drops of perspiration. 
This was the gastric juice; the produce of the small 
glands being what is called mucus, a fluid of a much 
more viscid character, and devoid entirely of the acid 
qualities that distinguish the gastric juice. This juice 
has been hitherto understood to collect during the in- 
tervals between meals, and to be thus prepared always 
for the new influx of food; but Dr Beaumont, by 
numerous observations, determined the fact, that it is 
only at the moment when food is brought into contact 
with the stomach that the juice is secreted from the 
arterial blood-vessels. Any substance, Dr Beaumont 
also found, whether digestible or not, produced the 
same secretion, when placed in the stomach. 

The gastric fluid, when subjected to analysis, was 
found to contain a considerable admixture of free 
acetic and muriatic acids, with two or three salts; 
of the same kind, it may be observed, as those found 
in the saliva; which presents an additional argument, 
it is clear, for holding saliva. as useful in digestion. 
Several properties of the gastric juice, such as its 
power of preserving animal substances from putrefac- 
tion, its power of coagulating milk, &c. are all inte- 
resting; but the most remarkable experiments made 
upon it by Dr Beaumont, were with regard to its 
natural purpose of dissolving the food; and with an 
account of one or two of. these we shall conclude this 
paper. 

By introducing the end of a thermometer to induce 
the secretion of gastric juice, Dr Beaumont obtained 
from St Martin’s stomach, after a seventeen hours’ 
fast, an ounce of the fluid. This was put into a vial 
with a piece of boiled recently saited beef, and the air 
excluded by a tight cork. The vial was then placed 
in water at a temperature of 100°, which was the exact 
heat of the stomach at the time of secretion of the juice. 
In fifty minutes the fluid in the vial became opaque 
and cloudy, but it required nine hours before the so- 
lution of the beef was completed. A piece of the same 
weight and size, attached to a string, had been placed 
in the stomach at the same moment that the other 
piece was placed in the-vial, and it was found that 
the digestion within the stomach was accomplished in 
one hour and a half. This difference of seven hours 
and a half between the artificial and natural digestion, 
is another argument for attributing some influence to 
the saliva in ordinary digestion. Another experiment 
of Dr Beaumont proved that a certain quantity of 
gastric juice could only digest a relative quantity of 
meat; so that, when more food is eaten than there is 
juice sufficient to dissolve, stomachic: disorder must 
necessarily ensue. Some idea of the abundance of 
the juice on a healthy stomach, may be formed from 
the fact, that twelve drachms of gastric juice could 
digest. only six drachms and twelve grains of the beef. 
To discover what effect the high temperature of the 
stomach has in promoting digestion, Dr Beaumont 
took out two ounces of gastric juice, and separated it 
into two portions, one of which was placed with a 


piece af masticated fresh beef in a bath at the tempe- 
rature of 99°, while the other was left in the open air 
at the temperature of 34°. A third piece of beef was 
placed also in the open air, in an ounce of clear water, 
At the end of twenty-four hours the results were 
examined, and it was found, that, while the piece of 
beef in the high temperature was entirely dissolved, 
that in the cold juice was very little affected ; scarcely 
more than the piece in the pure water, 

The conclusions which Dr Combe draws from a 
great number of experiments of the same nature, are 
calculated to save mankind from a great many of the 
evils consequent upon disorders of the digestive func- 
tion. 


THE DISCOVERERS OF MADEIRA, 
A TALE, 

Awnonc all the beauties that graced the court of Eng- 
land in the warlike reign of Edward III., the fairest 
and most admired was Anna d’Arfet, the only child of 
an illustrious house, and heiress of its extensive pos- 
sessions. Up till the period of this young lady’s pre- 
sentation at the court, she had mingled only with her 
own sex, with the exception of the venerable chaplain 
of the family, a good and intelligent’ monk, from 
whom Anna had received an education of’ so elevated 
a kind as almost to unfit her for mingling in the so- 
ciety of that rude and untaught time. Her beauty, 
too, was of that tender and refined cast which suited 
well with the culture and elegance of her mind, and 
made her seem, when transplanted amongst the sister 
beauties of the court, like the lily, with its slender 
and graceful stem, beside the ruddy and hardy rose, 

The sensitive disposition of Anna d’Arfet had been 
fostered by the unhappy condition of her mother, who 
repined in secret over the conduct of a husband whom 
she deeply loved. The Baron d’Arfet was a soldier, 
one of the bravest of the many nobles who fought at 
Cressy and Poitiers ; but whatever was his bravery in 
the field, his conduct in private life in the midst of his 
family was churlish and to the last degree discourteous. 
Deeply but uncomplainingly did the mother of Anna 
feel the inattention of her lord; and in the mind of 
the sympathising daughter, a strong impression of dis- 
like to the wars which caused this unhappiness, found 
naturally a place. She would have been content to 
have spent her life, apart from the-world; in soothing 
in retirement the griefs of her gentle parent, but the 
commands of the baron forced the baroness and her- 
self to make their appearance at the court. This 
took place on the occasion of the triumphal return of 
the Black Prince from his foreign wars, with King 
John of France a captive in his train. 

After a residence at:court for some months, the stern 
nature of the baron began to make its appearance, 
and to cause his wife and daughter to long for the so- 
litude of Castle d’Arfet. Anna’s beauty had attracted 
many suitors, who, almost unavoidably, were of the 
same character with her father. The rough manners 
of these warlike spirits were not, it:may be imagined, 
likely to engage the heart of the timid and sensitive 
Anna; and an event also occurred, which left her with- 
out a heart to bestow on any of the noble companions 
of her sire. The Baron of Berkley was the suitor 


whose pretensions the father of Anna encou 3 but 
of all others.he was the most disagreeable to her. He 


had the reputation of being a successful but cruel sol- 
dier abroad, and the dungeens of his castle at home, 
on the shores of the Severn, had, it was reported, been 
the scene of many a barbarous deed. In those times 
of feudal despotism, the world in treated 
lightly such insinuations ; but’ Anna: d’Arfet never 
looked. on the stern and even savage ‘lineaments of 
her suitor’s countenance, without ing there the 
impress of blood and cruelty, Thus, though she 
dared not to disobey her father’s injunction to receive 
the addresses of. with respeet, her heart re-- 
volted from the thought of an union with one whose 
character she abhorred. Her father easily observed 
this dislike, which in truth she could not conceal, 
and commanded her to alter her deportment to him 
who was-destined to be her husband. The tears of 
his daughter made no impression on the stern d’Arfet, 
and miserable was the prospect that lay before Anna. 
The Baron of Berkley himself was not slow to per- 
ceive her dislike to him ; and being of a nature equally 
impatient and rugged, he resolved to te his 
addresses no longer in the tedious mamner which he 
had hitherto followed, and in which. he had made so 
little progress towards the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject. Depending on her father’s friendship. for him, 

e laid a plan for carrying off Anna to Berkley 
Castle, where he doubted not he would speedily find 
means to force the surrender of her hand. 

The plot was'to a certain extent successful. In the 
garden of her father’s mansion, Anna d’Arfet was 
seized by a small band of Berkley’s retainers,- who 

laced her, in despite of her entreaties and cries, on 
Locasliosh behind one of the party, and hurried her off 
to the spot where the contriver of the scheme awaited 
the result. But before his victim could be in 
his hands, her cries for help, which her captors could. 
not wholly suppress, reached the ears of those who 
were able and willing to rescue her. A party of men- 


at-arms, belonging to the household of the king, were 
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accidentally passing in the neighbourhood, under the 
command of a young knight, who, on hearing the 
voice of a female, rode hastily up and commanded 
those who were forcing her away to halt. An attempt 
to cut him down was the only reply from the followers 
of Berkley ; but, avoiding their blows, the knight 
struck his chief assailant to the earth. Being speedily 
joined by his companions, he easily rescued the faint- 
ing lady from the hands of her captors, who, after a 
hurried resistance, fled, leaving one of their compa- 
nions mortally wounded behind them. Soothing, by 
assurances of safety and protection, the agitated Anna, 
the knight placed her on his own palfrey, and with 
the gentlest care conducted her in the direction she 
pointed out as that of her home, from which indeed 
she had not yet been carried many miles away. 

The youth who had thus delivered the Lady Anna 
d’Arfet, wasa son of the ancient family of Markham. 
He had entered the service of the Black Prince, and 
was distinguished as much for gallantry and courage 
as he was for the elegance of his person and sweetness 
of his manners. His gentle deportment made a strong 
impression on the mind.of Anna, and not less was 
Robert Markham struck with the extreme loveliness 
of her whom he had had the good fortune to rescue. 
In short, before reaching the mansion of d’Arfet, 
emotions were excited in the hearts of both with re- 
‘spect to each other, which time could never afterwards 
eradicate. 

The duration of Anna’s absence had not been so 
great as to alarm the family of d’Arfet ; but when she 
arrived at her home, and narrated the danger she had 
escaped through the gallantry of Markham, even the 
baron was sincere in his expressions of gratitude to 
the brave deliverer. For a space of several months 
succeeding to this affair, the visits of Markham to the 
family of d’Arfet were permitted by the baron, who 
never conceived for an instant the possibility of a 
— gentleman daring to love the daughter of a 

ouse that had matched with princes. But love is no 
herald, and Markham and Anna loved each other 
deeply. The baron’s first suspicion of this was sug- 
gested by the disappointed Berkley, who astonished 
the angry father still more by confessing himself to 
have been the author of the abduction of Anna. 
Berkley excused himself by representing the hopeless- 
ness of succeeding by any other method, and wrought 
upon d’Arfet not only to forgive what had been done, 
but procured also his consent to repeat the attempt. 
Thus it chanced, that on the day in which Markham 
first dared to disclose his passion to the object of it, 
and heard from her lips a confession of its being re- 
‘turned, on that day was Anna d’Arfet a second time 
carried off from her father’s house. 

It is impossible to describe the agony of Markham 
‘on learning from the baroness what had taken place. 
All search was in vain, as it may well be supposed, 
since the baron, who set on foot the inquiry, purposely 
directed it to every quarter but that in which it might 
have been successful. For several days Markham 
rushed from place to place with the restless impetuo- 
sity of a madman, and, after finding every endeavour 
fruitless, seemed about to sink into a condition of 
despair, from which he was only aroused by the recol- 
ection that the man still lived who had been wounded 
in the former abduction, By Markham’s own direc- 
tions this man had been conveyed at the time to a 
place where care could be shown to him, and the lover, 
out of a belief that he was an ordinary robber, had at 
first pitied his condition, and then forgotten him. But 
now the idea occurred that both abductions might be 
the work of one person—too probably a rival—and 
Markham flew to discoyer, if possible, where the 
wounded man had been aged. He learnt this with- 
out difficulty, and, on speeding to the place, found the 
person whom he sought almost recovered from his 
wounds. The man had had time to reflect on the 
errors of his past life, and, being at ‘the same time 
grateful to Markham for the eare which had been 
taken of him, he was not unwilling to communicate to 
the young lover every circumstance of the former at- 
tempt. On hearing the account, Markham was deeply 
moved, and became convinced that the Baron of Berk- 
ley was the author also@f the second plot. Roger 
Penderell—for such was the name of the wounded 
man—confirmed this suspicion, by assuring him that 
Berkley would never cease his endeavours till suc- 
cessful. Determined to allow nothing to remain un- 
tried for the relief of Anna, Markham brought away 
Roger in his-company, in hopes that he might be use- 
ful in any future enterprise. Whether this expectation 
was to be realised or not, will be seen in the sequel. 

Not many weeks had elapsed when a small sloop 
might have been seen, in the moonlight, ~—s at 
anchor in the mouth of the Severn. From the shore 
it appeared like an indistinct speck of dark cloud, and 
a small party of men gazed on it from a promonto 
on the coast, under shelter of which a little boat lay 
calmly on the glistening waters, These men were 
conversing with each other anxiously, and ever and 
anon, when they turned their eyes from the speck on 
the waves, they directed them to a castle not far 
inland behind them, the turreted outline of which 
was seen distinctly against the clear horizon. 

In a few minutes, a voice from the landward was 
heard loudly calling for the boat. ‘The party were 
imstantly on the alert ; some leapt into the boat and 
took to their oars, while the others drew their wea- 
pons, and darted forwards in the direction of the 
voice which hailed them. They had not advanced 
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a step or two, till two persons.made their appear- 
ance a short way off, one of them bearing in his 
arms what appeared, from ‘the lifeless position in 
which the head .hung upon his:shoulder, .to be the 
dead body of alady. ‘“‘ To the boat, friends, as you 
value your lives! They have discovered the escape, 
and are close behind us!’’ The men came up to the 
boat, but-all stood aside till the speaker entered with 
his burden, after which they followed his example. 
* Row, men, row,” cried Markham, for it was he. 
The men bent to their oars, and in a few minutes 
were scudding lightly in the direction of the sloop, 
which became more'and more visible every moment in 
the bright moonshine. Meanwhile, the deep baying 
of bloodhounds, that boomed over the waves from the 
shore, showed the narrow escape which the fugitives 
had made. But the little party, and particularly its 
commander, paid little attention to the proceedings on 
land. “Anna!” cried he, “ speak to me; all is well ! 
You are free! Oh,” exclaimed he, in a tone of deep 
and agonised distress, ‘‘ the terror and agitation have 
killed her ! Some water, friends; she recovers !”” And, 
indeed, in a few minutes Anna d’Arfet raised her 
head, and became sensible of her ‘situation ; but on 
finding herself alone amongst strangers, and all these 
men, is it to be:wondered that the timid and gently 
nurtured maiden hid her head, and clung again to the 
bosom of him whom she loved, who had saved her 
from a fate worse than death ? It is impossible to de- 
scribe the mingled feelings that agitated the bosom of 
Robert Markham, as he pressed to his breast her whom 
he had twice saved, and who was now his own for 
ever. At one moment his thoughts were all joy; at 
another, fears for the fair and fragile flower who, for 
his sake, had trusted herself to the merey of the waves, 
were predominant.in his mind, 

The instant ‘that the party reached the sloop, the 
anchor was weighed, and with a gentle and favourable 
breeze the vessel stood out to sea. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary, we believe, to say a word in explanation of 
the escape just described. Roger Penderell had, by 
Markham’s directions, returned to the service of the 
Baron of Berkley, and not only found the Lady Anna 
d’Arfet in the baron’s castle, but had the good fortune, 
as was mentioned, to be appointed one of her keepers. 
The lady had hitherto had fortitude to resist the me- 
naces and severity of her keeper, but her mind and 
body would have speedily sunk in the struggle. She 
clung rapturously to the hope which Roger’s presence 
held out to her, and we have seen how these hopes 
were fulfilled. Markham had on his part employed 
all his means in providing a vessel for their escape, 
and had engaged a trusty band of comrades to assist 
them in flying to a happier land. To soothe the mind 
of her whom he knew to be the most delicate minded 
of her sex, he had prevailed on a poor and humble 
friar to go on board the little vessel, that he might be 
united to Anna, and gain a right to watch over and 
protect her for ever. TA 

The intention of Markham was to sail directly 
for the coast of France, with his small bark, which 
was not well ‘calculated for a longer voyage. On 
the day succeeding to their escape, they had made 
clear of the English shores, and looked forward to a 
speedy termination of their course. But the second 
night was unlike the first. The clear light of the full 
moon was changed to a gloom like the periodic dark- 
ness of the polar regions. In place ofa soft and sigh- 
ing breeze, a wild and roaring wind shook the fragile 
timbers of the bark, and the sea no longer rocked the 
vessel gently on its bosom, but heaved it fearfully to 
and fro, till all knowledge of their position was lost 
by every man on board. For several hours, the vessel 
drove here and there at the mercy of wind and wave. 
Markham struggled for a long time to retain the guid- 
ing reins of the little bark, but at last gave up the 
task in despair, And what did the timid maiden, 
who was now his wife ? Worn out by past distresses, 
she was now perfectly helpless, and could only cling 
to her sole protector, following him wherever he went, 
that they might meet, together at least, the fate which 

d every t impending over their heads. 

Day, though it calmed a little the fury of the tem- 
pest, brought no true consolation to the occupants of 
the vessel. They found themselves in the midst of an 
unknown sea, and none of them possessed skill enough 
to determine their situation. Many days and nights 
passed, and still their condition was the same—sea, 
boundless sea on all sides. At length, on the twelfth 
morn, when the clouds steered slowly from the 
east before the dawning sun, the bark was found to be 
close upon land. Many times had their anxious eyes 
deceived them, but now their hopes were doomed to 
be fulfilled. As they approached nearer, the shore of 
what appeared to bean island was most distinctly seen, 
and unknown birds, of beautiful and variegated plum- 
age, came from the land and careered around the masts 
of the bark. Immense forests of trees appeared to 
clothe the island, as t 1e tempest-tossed mariners neared 
its beautiful shores. 

After a boat had been sent outto explore, and brought 
back a favourable account, Markliam conveyed his 
pale and trembling wife on shore, and cheered her with 
the prospect of remaining on solid land till they could 
ascertain correctly their position. A party was left 
with the vessel, and those who had landed proceeded 
to explore the interior of the country. An opening in 
the luxuriant woods, which was festooned with shrubs 
of the loveliest: kind, presented to the wave-worn 
voyagers a most delightful retreat; and under the 
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shade of a venerable tree, red in colour as the rose, 
Markham constructed a beautiful residence with the 
abundant materials around them. Here they abode 
for many days, making incursions into the woods ; and 
such was the influence of the delightful climate, and 
of the total absence of every cause that could d:sturb 
her peace and rest, that the cheek of Anna once more 
resumed the’ glow of health, and her step recovered its 
wonted elasticity. Many of the voyagers, however, 
soon became weary of their situation, and longed so 
much to see again inhabited land, that they were will-: 
ing to trust themselves once more to the stormy and 
fickle element from which they had been so mercifully 
saved. To Markham such a plan was frightful, for 
he saw in it‘the destruction a second time of his wife's 
returning peace and health. Besides, Anna herself was 
most averse to the attempt, and Markham resolved to 
remain with his wife in their beautiful though lonely 
island, and to offer the vessel to those who wished 
to depart. The offer was accepted, and Markham 
found only Roger Penderell, out of all the party, de- 
sirous to remain with the pair to whom he had been 
so serviceable, 


For many, many years after the departure of their 
companions, did Markham and Anna enjoy that quiet 
and happiness in their lone island home, which was 
denied to them among their fellow-creatures. Their 
lives passed in unbroken repose ; nor did any of them 
ever repent of the step they had taken in choosing a 
place of abode. The earth, almost of itself, afforded 
them food, and the beautiful birds which they had ob- 
served on landing, b tomed to their pre- 
sence, and supplied the place of the friends from whom 
the hand of fate had parted them. And when the 
angel of death came to call them from their place of 
temporary rest to an abode of eternal peace, Markham 
and Anna were laid, by: the hands of their faithful 
follower, in one grave under a spreading and vene- 
rable tree. And this pair of lovers, gentle reader, 
were the discoverers of Madeira,* 


UNION OF LITERARY AND BUSINESS 

HABITS, 
THAT so many men in their latter years declare all to 
be vanity and vexation of spirit, is attributable, if not 
to the same pursuit of sensual pleasures which caused 
the expression to be first used, at least to-errors of a 
similar kind. Men make the world a wilderness for 
themselves. Overlooking the many sources of gratifi- 
cation which the Creator has established in their own 
nature in connection with the external world, by which 
their life was designed to be, upon the whole, one of 
happiness, they concentrate themselves upon some 
narrow pursuit—wealth, applause, power, or perhaps 
the mere gaining of the means of subsistence—which 
can no more produce ultimate satisfaction, than can a 
sowing of poppy-seeds in spring yield a rich crop of 
grain in autumn, The genera‘ity of men, whether 
acting through necessity, by custom, or under the in- 
fluence of individual will, might be likened to a com- 
pany of travelers, who, though provided with the best 
viands and liquors for the support of their strength 
and cheering of their spirits, eat nothing during their 
journey but wild fruits picked up by the wayside, and 
drink nothing but the stagnant water from the ditches, 
leaving the good provisions to be thrown away at last 
as unfit for service. What but vanity and vexation 
of spirit can appear in the retrospect of a life of which 
nearly every hour has been devoted to acquisition, and 
scarcely one to enjoyment ? What else is to be looked 
for by him who has only to recollect a long and weari- 
some series of mean indulgences? What can be ex- 
pected from pursuits proverbially so delusive as those 
of ambition, but that, when the glittering bubble is 
crushed in the hand, all should seem vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit ? It is surely possible, however, to spend 
life in such a way, that judgment and conscience shall 
at last pronounce that it has not been spent altogether 
in vain, 

It is not our present purpose to discuss the whole of 
this interesting question, but merely, by example, to 
show that, by the mixing of the pleasures of know- 
ledge and taste with the ordinary duties of business, a 
great addition may be made to the current happiness 
of life, and an agreeable retrospect secured at last. 
The late Mr John Grieve, of Edinburgh—an indivi- 
dual in some other respects entitled to public notice— 
exemplified this truth in so remarkable a manner, that 
we have thought it proper'to introduce a brief account 
of him in this place. He was the son of a clergyman 
of what is properly called the Reformed Presbytery of 
Scotland—otherwise, Cameronians ; a sect who profess 
to maintain, in purity, the institutions which charac- 
terised the church of Scotland during the time of the 


* However romantic and improbable the above tale may ap- 
pear, it is nearly conformable to historical truth. 
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civil war. Contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected from one reared in a religious body which 
almost proscribes light literature as amongst the 
vanities of the earth, Mr Grieve very early mani- 
fested a taste for poetry. He was educated as a 
merchant, and finally settled in the business of a hat- 
manufacturer in the Scottish capital While de- 
voting himself steadily and successfully to this occupa- 
tion, he freely yielded no small portion of his time to 
the cultivation of his mind. He read in French and 
Ttalian, as well as in English, and collected around 
him a considerable library, composed of the literature 
of those various languages, And not only did he in- 
dulge in reading: he was himself a poet of no mean 
qualifications, His litérary tastes also induced him to 
seek the society of literary men. Nor was it his own 
gratification that he sought in associating with indivi- 
duals of that class. All who were in necessitous cir- 
cumstances found in him a hospitable and munificent 
friend. There is something, perhaps, even more re- 
markable in the status which Mr Grieve acquired as 
a kind of Mecenas among literary men, than in the 
success with which he united business habits with in- 
tellectual pleasures. An account of the various acts 
of patronage by which this worthy citizen distinguished 
himself, might shame many of the proudest names in 
the land, To his kindness, more than to any other 
circumstance, the world may be said to have been in- 
debted for all the enjoyment it ever derived from the 
pen of James Hogg. ‘That extraordinary man had 
sunk, about the year 1811, into extreme poverty; his 
previous efforts in literature and in rural employments 
had alike failed; and he resided in Edinburgh, with 
searcely a friend to sustain his hopes, or relieve his 
wants, besides Mr Grieve. To use his own homely 
language—“ All this while there was no man who en- 
tered into my views and supported them, save Mr 
John Grieve, a friend whose affection neither misfor- 
tune nor imprudence could once shake. Evil speakers 
had no effect on him. We had been acquainted from 
our youth ; and he had formed his judgment of me as 
a man and a poet, and from that nothing could make 
him abate one item. Mr Grieve’s opinion of me was 
far too partial, for it amounted to this, that he never 
conceived any effort in poetry above my reach, if I 
would set my mind to it; but my carelessness and in- 
difference he constantly regretted and deprecated. 
During the first six months that I resided in Edin- 
burgh, I lived with him and his partner Mr Scott. 
We three had many very happy evenings together ; 
we indeed were seldom separate when it was possible 
to meet. They suffered me to want for nothing, either 
in money or clothes; and I did not even need to ask 
these. Mr Grieve was always the first to notice my 
wants and prevent them, In short, they would not 
suffer me to be obliged to any one but themselves for 
the value of a farthing ; and without this sure support 
I could never have fought my way in Edinburgh. I 
was fairly starved into it [the city]; and if it had not 
been for Messrs Grieve and Scott, would, in a very 
short time, have been starved out of it again. * * 
I had published some pieces in the Spy [a periodical 
paper at one time edited by Mr Hogg], which Mr 
Grieve thonght exceedingly good ; and nothing would 
satisfy him but that I should take the field once more 
as a poet, and try my fate with others. I promised ; 
and having some ballads or metrical tales beside me, 
which I did not like to lose, I planned the Queen’s 
Wake, in order that I might take these all in, and had 
it ready in a few months after it was first proposed. I 
was very anxious to read it to some person of taste; 
but no one would either read it or listen to me reading 
it, save Grieve, who assured me it would do.” This 
was the origin of the Queen’s Wake, the poem which 
established Hogg’s reputation, and certainly one of the 
happiest collections of ballad poetry in the language. 
In the competing minstrels who are represented as 
singing the ballads to the queen, the poet described 
his own poetical friends and contemporaries: one of 
these was Mr Grieve, to whom the following verses 
are applicable :— 
The bard that night who foremost came, 
Was not enrolled, nor known his name : 
A youth he was of manly mold, 
Gentle as lamb, as lion bold ; 
But his fair face and forehead high 
Glowed with instinctive modesty. 
*Twas said, by bank of southland stream 
Glided his youth in soothing dream ; 
The harp he loved, and wdnt to stray 
Far to the wilds and woods away, 
And sing, to brooks that gurgled byc, 
Of maiden’s form and maiden’s eye ; 
That, when his dream of youth was past, 
in the shade his harp he cast ; 
In busy life his cares beguiled, 
His heart was true, and fortune smiled. 
A subsequent , entitled Mador of the Moor, was 
dedicated to Mr Grieve, in the following lines, most 
truly honourable to both parties :— 
If I knew man on earth that loved me more, 
Or more approved my wayward minstrelsy, 
Beshrew my pen, so prone to rhyming lore, 
If it should dedicate this book to thee : 
But when I think of all thy truth to me, 
And love, sorely tried, that ne’er gave way, 
At once all thoughts of loftier patron flee. 
Slight is the gift ; for need I blush to say, 
That never song of mine had seen the day, 


But for thy friendship and unchanged 

To thee I owe them. How shall I repay? 

My more than brother !—all thy poor reward 

Is this, thy favourite lay of thy too favoured bard. 

In the year 1818, Mr Grieve was affected by a 
disorder in his spine, which in time deprived him 
of the use of his limbs, and of course unfitted him 
for taking an active part in business, Being, how- 
ever, unmarried, and possessed of 2 competency by the 
profits of trade, he experienced little more distress 
from this cause than what unavoidably attends a state 
in which the patient is dependent upon those around 
him for those innumerable little administrations to per- 
sonal comfort, which we are in health accustomed al- 
most unconsciously to perform for ourselves, and of the 
value of which we only become sensible when our will 
has to be obeyed by the hands and limbs of another. 
He still was able to study, to entertain and visit his 
friends, and to take his usual interest in the progress of 
literary affairs. It was a delightful thing to see this 
highly cultivated and most benignant being maintain- 
ing, under extreme physical weakness, the native sweet- 
ness of his temper, and the vivid play of his intellect. 
It was now, indeed, that the value of thoseliterary habits 
and tastes which he had fostered in the midst of busi- 
ness, was frlly ascertained. Any ordinary man of 
business, suddenly abstracted in the prime of life from 
all his former haunts and pursuits, and without any 
refuge in intellectual enjoyments, would have soon 
fallen to pieces. But to Grieve the abstraction from 
business was the commencement of a course of life 
perhaps more agreeable, every thing considered, than 
any he had previously known. In the midst of his 
books and friends, and with the society of an amiable 
and affectionate sister, this excellent man held forth 
an example of apparent happiness exceeding all which 
has ever chanced to fall under our observation. He 
was in the custom of spending the summer months at 
the farm of Cacrabank in Ettrick, and the winter in 
a handsome cottage amidst the beautiful suburbs of 
Edinburgh, The latter place was a recognised centre 
of literary society. Men of science and literature, of 
all parties and all sets, met around the hospitable board 
of Mr Grieve, who was thus the means of soothing 
many asperities, and erasing many jealousies, which 
otherwise might have embittered the lives of these in- 
dividuals, His own gentle and cordial manners, the 
candour, judgment, and good taste of his remarks 
upon their productions, and the benevolent spirit 
which seemed to breathe around the whole man, en- 
deared him to this class of his fellow-citizens to a de- 
gree which cannot easily be described. Thus occupied, 
and in such society, he smiled away life, almost un- 
conscious, to appearance, of the great calamity with 
which he had been visited, or, if conscious of it, evi- 
dently consoled by the riches of his own excellent mind, 
and the agreeable nature of many of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. 

Notwithstanding the want of exercise, there was no 
appearance of decline in the general health of this 
good man for nearly twenty years. Having at length 
been seized with a fever, he died tranquilly, April 4, 
1836, aged about fifty-five years, He-was interred in 
the lone mountain cemetery of St Mary’s in Yarrow. 

It was rather as an example of the union of literary 
taste with business, than as himself a man of letters, 
that we proposed to introduce Mr Grieve to our 
readers. It may be mentioned, however, that his 
poetical contributions to various publications (amon 
the rest, some marked C. in Hogg’s Forest Minstrel) 
are conceived in such a nervous and manly strain, as 
obviously to entitle him to rank among those men 
whom he so much delighted to cherish and honour. 
We shall conclude with one of his shorter pieces :— 


CULLODEN, 
Culloden, on thy swarthy brow 
Spring no wild flowers nor verdure fair ; 
Thou feel’st not ewmmer’s genial glow, 
More than the freezing wintry air ; 
For once thou drank’st the hero’s blood, 
And war’s unhallow’d footsteps bore ; 
The deeds unholy, Nature view’d, 
Then fled, and curs’d thee evermore. 


From Beauly’s wild and woodland glens 
How proudly Lovat’s banners soar! 
How fierce the plaided Highland clans 
Rush onward with the broad claymore ! 
Those hearts that high with honour heav’d, 
The volleying thunder there laid low ; 
Or scatter’d like the forest leaves, 
When wintry winds begin to blow! 


Where now thy honours, brave Lochiel? 
The braided plume ’s torn from thy brow ; 
What must thy haughty spirit feel 
When skulking like the mountain roc! 
While wild-birds chant from Lochy’s bowers, 
On April eve, their loves and joys, 
The Lord of Lochy’s loftiest towers 
To foreign lands an exile flies. 


To his blue hills that rose in view, 
As o’er the deep his galley bore, 
He often look’d, and cried, ‘* Adieu? 
I'll never see Lochaber more ! 
Though now thy wounds I cannot heal, 
My dear, my injur’d native land! 
In other climes thy foe shall fecl 
The weight of Cameron’s deadly brand. 


Land of proud hearts, and mountains grey, 
t, and Ossian sung! 


Where once they rul’d and roam'd at will, 
Free as their own dark mountain game, 


Their sons are slaves, yet keenly feel 
A longing for their fathers’ fame. 


Shades of the mighty and the brave, 
Who, faithful to your Stuart, fell ; 
No trophies mark your common grave, 
No dirges to your memory swell! 
But generous hearts will weep your fate, 
When far has roll’d the tide of time; 
And bards unborn shall renovate 
Your fading fame in loftiest rhyme !” 


MAKING UP. 
Paty people have little suspicion of the innumerable 
arts practised by the more sophisticated orders of so- 
ciety for the purpose of preserving and improving 
personal comeliness, They very stupidly allow them- 
selves to grow old, and wrinkled, and shrunken, with- 
out the least effort to stay the course of the fell knight 
of the scythe, while, by a proper attention to the arts 
in question, they might maintain something like per- 
petual juvenility, and, on dying at seventy, eighty, 
and ninety, be lamented as persons cut off in the 
* morn and liquid dew of youth.” 

Seriously speaking, the arts by which the externe 
of the human frame is kept in repair, are worthy of 
some little notice. To be quite candid, we think that 
there is a point to which it is allowable to take mea- 
sures for preserving the integrality and elegance of 
the person. It is of importance to all, of whatever 
sex, that they should be personally acceptable to their 
neighbours. The effect of even so small a matter as 
a disagreeable way of breathing, upon the fortune of 
a man who has to make his way in the world, is 
scarcely to be calculated. It is not only allowable, 
but laudable, to take discreet measures for concealing 
and redressing those little infirmities, which, in their 
exposure, would not only humiliate those who bear 
them, but awaken unpleasant impressions wherever 
they wereseen. Any one, for instance, who has been so 
unfortunate as to lose the teeth prematurely, may very 
reasonably cause them to be supplied by art. By doing 
so, he pleases himself, harms none, and, after all, only 
keeps himself on a level in point of agreeableness of as- 
pect with those to whom nature has been more kind. 
The vulgar ridicule on this subject, we confess, hasnever 
appeared to us to have the least shadow of reason. It 
is different, when, through a wretched vanity, we see 
persons of both sexes aiming at ‘the preservation of 
personal peculiarities appropriate to an entirely dif- 
ferent period of life; nor can we sympathise very 
deeply with those, who, at whatever age, require to 
repair detriments and infirmities which they have per- 
versely brought upon themselves by their own folly. 
In London, thousands live by the various arts of mak- 
ing up, as it is called —that is, the repair of the shat- 
tered person. First, there is the supply of complexion, 
time out of mind a want in the fashionable circles. 
The bloom on the face of the young lady of quality is 
the first element of beauty which gives way, and is gene- 
rally destroyed in a single season. How it should be so, 
is easily explained. It has been for along time the prac- 
tice, in what are termed the higher circles of English 
society, to turn, in a great measure, day into night. 
The first meal in the day is in many instances served 
to ladies in bed at about two o’clock afternoon ; rising 
takes place immediately thereafter; the out-of-door 
business of the day, that is, making morning calls and 
shopping, takes place from three till seven or eight ; 
and dinner, which requires_an hour’s dressing before- 
hand, is served, according t8 circumstances, from eight 
till ten, Parties, or soirées, as well as attendance at 
the opera, commence perhaps at ten, eleven, or twelve; 
and what with one kind of amusement and another—~ 
such as attending three or four routs of an evening, 
and changing the dress and ornaments for each occa- 
sion—the period of going to bed is usually postponed 
till about five or six in the morning. The chief part 
of waking existence being thus passed in candle-light 
—the light of the sun, the glorious orb of day, being 
pronounced the most vulgar thing in creation—the 
countenance, as might be expected, suffers a little. 
After a single winter’s campaign—a winter begin- 
ning with spring and ending with summer—the roseate 
hue of youth has fled, and faded cheeks and worn-out 
looks tell of that vanity and vexation of spirit which 
attends every outrage on nature’s imprescriptive laws, 
Means for concealing the devastations thus made 
on the countenance, become a matter of first-rate im- 
portance, not only to the annual crop of young ladies 
who have endured a “ bringing out”—that is, an 
exhibition before company for the first time—but 
to those who have already become the votaries of 
fashionable life, and who still, at the mature ages of 
thirty, forty, fifty, and even sixty and seventy, wish 
to possess che external attributes of youth and beauty. 
It will easily be imagined, then, what sums are will- 
ingly lavished on substances wherewith to tint the 
; with what patience and skill the colour of 

the rose is blended and heightened in power on parts 
the most becoming; or should a crowd of envious 
eruptive spots obtrude themselves, to the consterna- 
tion of the luckless fair, with what haste is the kaly- 
dor, lotion, or cosmetic, applied, and at the expense of 
health—perhaps life itself—made to exterminate them. 


Something, however, is still wanting. See the blue 
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crayon softly drawn on those affected transparencies of | 
skin through which the thread-like veins ought to shine 
in juvenescent brightness, Next, let us tinge the eye- 
brows with the camel-hair pencil dipped in the appro- 

riate liquid, and give them the arched figure and jetty 

ue described as two of the chief requisites of beauty. 
Now, surely, the operation is completed. Not at a 
One thing more. The lips must be rouged to excel the 
rosy cheeks; and then, with agarniture of curls, the cap- 
tivating smile, or the word which will throw the mouth 
into the most bewitching expression, may be studied 
atthe mirror. And will all this, and this alone, prac- 
tised daily, be the means of preserving a youthful as- 
‘pect? Not exactly. There are various degrees in 
making up. False teeth are to be employed as neces- 
sity requires; and last of all, when thirty seasons have 
done their work, and the haggard countenance attests 
the approach of hateful age, recourse may be had to 
plumpers. What are these ? say the unsophisticated 
sons and daughters of rustic toil, and perhaps the 
same inquiry is echoed by those who stand at the head 
of the little world of fashion in provincial assemblies. 
Plumpers are small silver articles, smooth and round 
in surface, for plaging in the mouth, one in each side, 
in order to swell out or render plump the flaccid 
cheeks, and prevent all appearance of wrinkles. These 
mysterious articles are prevented from slipping over 
the throat by means of a connecting wire placed un- 
derneath the tongue, and so as not to affect the organs 
of utterance. 

What is calculated to excite only our pity in one 
sex, is contemptible in the other. There can surely 
be no object more deserving of ridicule and contempt 
than a man grown old in folly—a man who has lived 
to ro useful purpose, and who, on the verge of the 
grave, still assumes an affectation of gaiety, and be- 
lieves himself attractive. And what myriads of these 
utterly worn-out and made-up men of fashion are seen 
in the streets at the west end of thetown! The busi- 
ness of making up such an individual is a matter of 
much more serious import than that of decorating alady. 
First, there is the shaving and fixing on of a pair of false 
eyebrows, the attaching of a pair of false whiskers or 
possibly a moustache, the adjusting of the nicely 
trimmed wig, the fixing of the set of false teeth, the 
tinging of the cheeks with a little rouge, and the 
whitewashing of the hands, to render them pale and 
delicate in appearance. So much for the department 
of beautifying, and then for the ornamenting of the 
person. Being years ago shrunk to the bulk of little 
else than a dried mummy, the person in various parts 
has to be carefully made up with pads or cushions of 
proper form. The arm must be invigorated with a 
false muscle, and the leg similarly increased in its pro- 
portions ; the breast swells out in full developement, 
and a pair of false ankles, attached to the real ones, 
endeavour to testify that the finer points in the fabric 
are yet elegant and youthful. A deluge of perfumes 
is a last act of embellishment to one whose whole con- 
tour is a practical falsehood—a walking doll. 

Some years ago, while at one of the fashionable 
watering places on the coast, we were entertained with 
an account of a pair of these made-up beings—he a 
person from town, she a lady who had spent her youth 
in the capacity of lady’s maid. Both lived at the 
same boarding-house, and most likely with the same 
intention of effecting a fortunate matrimonial connec- 
tion, Both having been made up purposely for show, 
they applied their eye-glasses, and were in no long 
time on simpering or complimentary terms with each 
other. He handed her to her seat in the concert 
room, or talked nonsense to her at the theatre; sat 
by her side at the dinner-table ; was remarkably atten- 
tive to her, tiil all the persons in the house agreed 
that they were deeply smitten with each other. She 
told all the circumstances of the routs in London at 
which she had figured, and persisted in telling all 
over and over again, till every hearer was weary of 
the description. He listened and doubted, yet seemed 
to believe; for he was far too gentlemanly not to 
pay attention to her account of the famous masked 
ball she was at three winters ago. “‘ Oh, how charm- 
ing every thing was!—the spacious rooms were de- 
corated with rare exotic odoriferous plants, festoons, 
and garlands of richest blooms, all illuminated by 
myriads of wax-lights in superb cut-glass chande- 
liers, glittering with prismatic hues, and reflecting 
such magnificence, All was quite astonishing. Well, 
she was announced—her name was repeated on the 
massive flight of stairs, then in the vestibule, and 
again in the drawing-room. The presiding lady re- 
ceived her with surprising grace, said a few very 
elegant things to her, and smiled. Oh! it was most 
delightful! Then, the company arrived in such 
numbers—there never was such an asseniblage of 
beauty and dignity! It was perfectly enchanting ; for 

it e so crowded with fashionables, that it was 
with difficulty they could move. It was most exqui- 
sitely rapturous—nothing was ever equal to it. Then 
the languishing and delicate amiability of the party, 
and the elegant nods of recognition, or smiles of inti- 
macy that were interchanged, rendered the whole a 
scene of delectable enjoyment, the perfection of supe- 
rior exhilaration.” 

To each recital of this kind a tender smile of gentle- 
manly approbation was given ; and her ecstacy, thus 
stimula rewarded the flatterer with a seemingly 
heartfelt consciousness of his taste and discernment. 
They affected to believe each other void of sordid mo- 

, tives, and in reality to be all that could be wished. 


Her most engaging simper was reserved for him, and 
his most endearing expressions devoted to her. In a 
delirium of reciprocal infatuation they complimented 
each other into the belief that they personal 
attractions in a very extraordinary degree, that their 
accomplishments were unequalled —in fact, that an 
union of such tastes and sympathies was absolutely the 
only mode of obtaining earthly happiness. Nothing 
appeared to thwart the consummation of their hopes. 
Her fortune, he was sure, must be something consi- 
derable ; otherwise she could never have attended such 
routs. She as confidently concluded that the means 
of living which could enable him to travel thus ex- 
tensively, must necessarily be very considerable. That 
he was accomplished, could not be doubted ; she there- 
fore resolved, when the question was put, not to be ri- 
diculously shy. All who witnessed their mutual affec- 
tions agreed that they should be united. A licence was 
procured—the ceremony performed—and they set off 
in a post-chaise and four to spend a few weeks at 
Little Hampton on the Sussex coast. 

It was surprising how soon they discovered that 
they had used deceptive spectacles; neither were the 
persons they had appeared to be. The optics which 
nature supplied, when properly used, represented her 
as an ordinary and deformed old woman, more parti- 
cularly as she had not more than two hundred pounds 
in the world ; while to her he was evidently an ugly, 
spindle-shanked, surly brute, especially as he had not 
quite a hundred a-year, which he had procured by 
selling out of a perfumer’s business. In three weeks 
they had become intolerable to each other, and the 
conclusion of the adventure was, that the gentleman, 
after greatly diminishing his little income, sought se- 
clusion in a Welch village, while the gentlewoman, 
after spending the whole of her former savings, took 
refuge as travelling companion to an old lady of for- 
tune, 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 

In occasionally endeavouring to point out the progress 
which educational institutions are making in the coun- 
try, we have been a good deal at a loss for sound in- 
formation respecting the state of education in England, 
and have therefore had little inducement to go beyond 
an illustration of the Scottish institutions. We are 
glad that a work is at length published, comprehend- 
ing a series of instructive details upon this subject— 
namely, “‘ National Education ; its Present State and 
Prospects ; by Frederi¢ Hill, 2 vols.; Knight, Lon- 
don’’—from which some information of a pleasing and 
useful nature may be drawn, particularly as regards 
the English schools of industry. 

After speaking of the Sunday schools in England, 
which are attended by 1,150,000 cliildren ; the en- 
dowed schools ; the schools on the systems of Bell and 
Lancaster ; the charity schools ; and the infant schools, 
of which there are about 150; lastly, the mechanics’ 
institutions, now numbering from 100 to 150, and con- 
taining probably about 20,000 members ; the author 
proceeds to the kind of education which is given to the 
majority of the people. ‘ The school education of 
our working and poorer classes (says he) is, with few 
exceptions, very meagre, Even in the day schools the 
instruction seldom extends beyond reading, writing, 
and the elements of arithmetic; and in by far the 
greater portion of the Sunday schools, reading alone is 
taught. An imperfect acquaintance with the subjects 
mentioned, together with a certain amount of religious 
knowledge, is all that is even attempted to be given 
in our popular schools, While we zealously maintain 
that such an amount of direct instruction is far, very 
far better than no instruction at all, it must be admit- 
ted that it is little indeed compared with what it is the 
duty and true interest of the country to afford. Can 
it be wondered at that drunkenness, idleness, and 
crime, should abound, when so little is done to excite 
nobler tastes—to create a love of rational employment, 
and foster habits of industry ; or to trace, explain, and 
illustrate the real opposition that exists between vicious 
practices and the true interests of those who indulge 
in them ? One improvement, which we hope is spread- 
ing (an improvement, in our opinion, of great impor- 
tance), consists in the mixture of manual labour 
(under qualified instructors) with the ordinary busi- 
ness of school education. Among the schools of in- 
dustry to which we refer, one of the best which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting is in Gower’s 
Walk, Whitechapel, London. Placed in the heart of 
a district densely peopled with the poorer classes, the 
school owes but little to situation for the contentment 
and cheerfulness observable in the scholars, whose 
lively appearance cannot fail to strike every visitor ; 
while the value of the acquirements they are making 
is amply manifested in the eagerness shown on the one 
hand to procure admission to the school, and on the 
other to obtain the departing pupils as apprentices. 
When we visited the school (in July last year), there 
were two long lists of applicants, the one of masters 
waiting for children, the other of parents wishing to 
send their sons and daughters as scholars, 

The industrial occupation of the boys is printing ; 
that of the girls, needlework. There are altogether 
about 200 children in the school, rather more than 
one-half of whom are boys. Both boys and girls are 
in attendance during seven hours each day. Four 
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hours of this time are given to the usual business of a 
school—namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic: the 
remaining three hours are employed by the girls in 
needlework, and the boys in printing; with this re- 
striction, however, that no boy is allowed to join the 
class of printers (a privilege much coveted) until he 
can read, write, and cipher with a certain degree of 
facility. This regulation is found to act very bene- 
ficially in furnishing a motive for increased diligence 
in the schoolroom. The printers, in number about 
sixty, are divided into three classes, some one class 
being always in the printing-office, and the others in 
the schoolroom. Thus the boys are refreshed and 
relieved by an alternation of manual and mental labour, 
and both the schoolroom and printing-office are con- 
stantly occupied. We were much pleased by the scene 
of life and bustle among the little printers. No lolling 
and yawning—no wistful looks at the slow-moving 
hands of the clock; the signs of cheerful industry 
were visible in every face, were apparent in the quick 
motion of every limb. The last time we called at the 
school happened to be on a holiday afternoon ; but no 
stillness of the printing-office notified the term of re 
laxation. The busy hand of the compositor was mov- 
ing to and fro as usual, and the pressman was tugging 
at his screw-bar with as much energy as ever. On 
inquiry, we found that the boys engaged were a class 
of volunteers, who, incredible as it may appear at Eton 
or Winchester, preferred passing their holiday at work 
to spending it in play. 

We particularly inquired whether the little printers 
entered fairly into competition with their elders in the 
same profession ; or whether, in point of fact, there 
was not some protection—some favour of friends con- 
ceding better terms than are allowed elsewhere. We 
were, however, assured that the school depends on no 
partiality of the kind; that, on the contrary, a pre- 
vailing prejudice against works done by boys depresses 
their prices below those usually given for works exe- 
cuted in the same style. It is of course necessary that 
the little fellows should work many more hours than 
an adult printer, in order to obtain an equal remune- 
ration ; what the latter would get through in a day 
may cecupy one of them a week, a fortnight, or even 
a month: but as the work is paid for by the piece, 
it is evident that the increased time is followed by no 
additional recompense. As evidence of the neatness 
of the work, it is sufficient to refer to the reports of 
the National Society, which are always printed by 
these children. So far as appears to us, the typography 
of these books bears no mark of inferiority, and we be- 
lieve it furnishes no clue to the age of those by whom 
it was executed, save what is found in the imprint, 
‘School Press, Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel.’ It is 
proper to remark, that the boys receive a good deal of 
instruction and assistance in the practice of their art ; 
but the cost of this aid is taken out of the proceeds of 
the printing, which, even after this deduction, furnish 
a considerable sum towards the general expenses of 
the school, and finally give a handsome surplus to be 
divided among the boys. 

It appears that the school has existed on its present 
footing for nearly thirty years. The building, which 
was formerly a sugar bakehouse, was applied to its 
present use by the benevolent and enlightened founder 
of the school, Mr Davies, who also endowed the school 
with the sum of L.2000, in the three per cent. consols, 
The income of L.60 a-year arising from this sum, and 
the use of the building rent free, are all that interfere 
with the self-supporting character of the establish- 
ment. Yet with this moderate help is a school carried 
on, in which 200 children receive a comparatively good 
education, being trained in habits of cheerful industry, 
taught a useful art, and moreover instructed in the 
ordinary branches of a school education, And not 
only is all this effected, but a sum of money, averaging 
more than L100 a-year, is divided among the children 
according to their respective savings ; one-half being 
immediately distributed in the form of pocket-money, 
and the remainder set aside to meet the expenses of 
outfit, apprentices’ premium, &c. at the time of de- 
parture. <A boy will in this way accumulate L,4, 
L.5, L..6, or even L.10, before leaving the school ; no 
inconsiderable sum for a lad in this rank of life to start 
with in the world. The monthly gains of the little 
printers average about three shillings per boy, though 
sometimes an individual will have to receive as much 
as six shillings. A savings’ bank has lately been 
opened in the school as an additional encouragement 
to thrifty habits, and the smallest sums down to a 
single halfpenny are received. Most of the children 
have become depositors, though they are quite at li- 
berty to keep their money in their own possession. The 
bank was opened in February 1835, and when we vi- 
sited the school in July, the deposits amounted to L.23. 
One boy, a lad of thirteen years of age, was pointed 
out, who alone had deposited L.1 in this short time, 
This little fellow was of course one of the volunteer 
workers on the holiday afternoon ; and we learnt that, 
not satisfied with the labour of the | garg oy he 
was in the habit of carrying out milk before he came 
to school in the morning, and of helping his father, a 
gunmaker, in the evening. From time to time the 
money collected in the school savings’ bank is placed 
in the public savings’ bank of the district, and the in« 
terest received is distributed in just shares among the 
boys. Each one is periodically furnished with a full 
statement of his account; and it is needless to say that, 
on passing into his hands, the document is certain to 
be subjected forthwith to a most rigorous audit, 
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Without shutting our-eyes to the defects of the 
system we have attempted to deseri how- 
ever, by no means peculiar to it—we feel ourselves 
fully warranted in setting a very high value onits ad- 
vantages. In the formation of good habits—a princi- 
pal object of early education—the effect of such plans 
must be far greater than is preduced in many a school 
of high pretensions and of great expense ; and humble 
as are its objects and its means, the school in Gower’s 
Walk presents much which these prouder establish- 
ments would find well worthy of imitation. 

Another school of industry which we have visited 
with much gratification, is the Brenton Asylum at 
Hackney Wick, near London, intended principally 
for the reception of juvenile vagrants. The plan of 
the society by which this asylum is supported, justly 
termed the Children’s Friend Society, is to take chil- 
dren, who, owing to the manner in which they have 
been brought up, are unable to. obtain an honest live- 
lihood ; to give these children a rude-kind of education, 
and then to send them to a country where labour is 
more in demand than ‘it is in England : thus at onee 
to cut them off from their old connections, and give 

an opportunity of establishing a new character. 
Hitherto most of the children have been sent to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where a society has been formed 
in connection with that in London, by means of whieh 
situations are procured, and a certain degree of super- 
intendence is kept up after the children have been 
placed out as apprentices. 

The institution has been on its present footing about 
two years and a half, and during that time it appears 
to have effected a great deal. In the yearending May 
1, 1834, nearly 250. children passed through the asy- 
lum, were sent out to the Cape, and were placed in 
situations where they could at once earn their mainte- 
nance. It has not yet been ascertained with certainty 
at what expense to the society these objects are attained. 
Hitherto the cost per head has been estimated at L.12, 
10s, including board, lodging, and clothing for three 
months (the average time a child remains in the asy- 
lum), the boy’s outfit on leaving the school, and his 

to the Cape. On the payment of this sum, 
the society has been willing to receive a child from a 
non-subscriber. It appears, however, that this esti- 
mate is somewhat below the actual expense, and it is 
proposed to raise the charge to L.15., 

The average number of children in the school of 
this excellent institution is about fifty, and their ages 
vary generally from ten to fourteen years. Their time 
is divided between productive labour (chiefly agricul- 
tural) and school exercises ; six hours a-day being given 
to the former, and three hours to the latter. The first 
practical knowledge inculcated on a noviciate in this 
society is, that his comforts in life will depend mainly 
on his own exertions ; nay, that if he indulges in idle- 
ness, he may want the very necessaries of life. 

The shortness of the term usually passed in the 
asylum must of course render it difficult for the chil- 
dren to acquire such skill in cultivating the land as 
would enable them to do much towards defraying the 
cost of their maintenance. Their field must be looked 
upon as a school, in which they are receiving lessons 
(and most valuable lessons they are) with a view prin- 
cipally of future advantage. For the sake of ab in- 
struction, it would be well worth while hiring land for 
cultivation, even if the produce did not pay the rent ; 
the reason, even in this extreme case, being at least as 
strong as that which induces us to furnish the young 
tyro with a copy-book, despite the foreknowledge that 
his pothooks will have no other immediate effect than 
that of ponent the value of the paper on which 
they are scrawled. In point of fact, however, the boys 
do raise a crop, which more than repays the cost of 
the land, and all expenses connected with its cultiva- 
tion. Nor is this all the labour they perform ; for, 
under the direction of the mistress of the asylum, they 
do all the washing, cleaning, cooking, and other house- 
hold work, no servant being kept at the establishment. 
The boys also repair their own clothes and their own 
shoes, under the care of journeymen in the different 
crafts, who for a small sum attend occasionally to teach 
them, It may readily be supposed that obstacles to 
the right working of the plan sometimes arise from 
the connections of those for whose benefit it is intended. 
Occasionally the parents endeavour to dissuade the 
children from going out, but the boys are generally 
firm in their resolution. A recent instance was men- 
tioned to us, in which this attempt was repeatedly 
made by the father and mother of an intelligent boy, 
who had conducted himself exceedingly well in the 
asylum. One day coming to the school half-intoxi- 
cated, they resorted to threats and imprecations. The 
boy, however, continued steady in his resolution, say- 
ing, ‘ Father, you know it is of no use: if I go home 
again, I shall be sure to get with Tom Jenkins and 
Jack Smith, and then I shall be as bad as ever.’ We 
wish all who talk learnedly on the subject of crime 
had as — an insight into its true causes as this poor 
child. The results of the plan hitherto are promising ; 
the accounts received of the conduct of children who 
have emigrated are satisfactory : and instences have 
occurred in which parents have appeared before the 
committee with letters from their children, and with 
“tears of gratitude have expressed their thanks for 
“what has been done for them. 

There are some other schools of industry with which 
“we have had opportunities of becoming acquainted, 
cand which are well deserving of attention. e refer 
“particularly to the Refuge for the Destitute at Hox- 


ton, the Warwick County lum, and Mr Allen’s 
School at Lindfield, Sussex. We visited the school. at 
Lindfield in July 1631, and it had then been esta- 
blished several years. Not only had Mr Allen, the 
benevolent founder, no assistance in building his 
scheol, but most of the wealthy inhabitants endea- 
voured to thwart him; while among the peasantry 
themselves the most preposterous stories were afloat 
respecting his real designs. These poor people had 
been so little accustomed to see persons act from other 
than selfish motives, that they could not believe it 
possible that any one would come and erect a large 
building, at great cost and trouble to himself, merely 
from the desire of promoting their good. They felt 
sure that all this outlay was not without some secret 
object ; and at last they explained all much to their 
own Satisfaction, by referring it to the following not- 
able project :—The building was to be applied to the 
diabolical purpose of kidnapping children: a high > 
lisade was to be thrown up all round it, and other 
measures taken to prevent entrance or escape ; then 
the school was to be opened, and every thing to be 
carried on smoothly, and with t appearance of 
kind and gentle treatment, until such a number of 
children had been collected as would satisfy the rapa- 
cious desires of the wretches who had hatched the 
wicked scheme ; when all at once the.gates were to be 
closed upon them, and the poor innocents shipped off 
to some distant land! Greatly indeed must a school 
have been wanted where such unheard-of absurdity 
could circulate and obtain credence. At length the 
building (a most substantial and commodious one) 
was completed, though few indeed were those who at 
once ventured within the dreaded bounds. However, 
by dint of perseverance, this number was gradually 
increased. The few children who did come began.in 
a short time to take home with them sundry pence 
which they had earned in plaiting straw, making bas- 
kets, &c.—arts they were learning at school. The 
boys began to patch their clothes and mend their shoes, 
without their parents paying a penny for the work. 
Meanwhile there came no authentic accounts of ships 
lving in wait on the neighbouring coast, nor had even 
the dreaded iron palisades raised their peinted heads. 
Little by little the poor ignorant creatures became as- 
sured that there was nothing to fear, but, on the con- 
trary, much practical good to be derived from sending 
their children to the school; and that, strange and 
incredible as it might seem, the London ‘ gemman’ was 
really come among them as a friend and benefactor. 

A breach being thus fairly made in the mud-bank of 
prejudice, it was not long before the whole mass gave 
way. In short, the scheme proved so completely suc- 
cessful, that at the time we visited the school, almost 
every child whose parents lived within a distance of 
three miles was entered as a pupil, the total number on 
the list being no less than 300; though from the frequent 
calls made upon the children for assistance in the fields, 
and fromthe bad state of the roads in certain seasons, 
the number in actual attendance did not exceed 150, 
About a hundred of the children form an infant school, 
their ages varying from a year and a half to seven 
years. For these a distinct part of the building anda 
separate play-ground are provided. The remaining 
two hundred are divided according to sex, the boys’ 
rooms and play-ground being apart from those of the 
girls. The children are at school eight hours each day, 
three being employed in manual labour, and five in the 
ordinary school exercises. There is a provision for a 
diversity of tastes in the classes of industry ; indeed 
the most unbounded liberality is manifest in all the 
arrangements. Some are employed as shoemakers, 
others as tailors ; and others again at plaiting, basket- 
making, weaving, printing, gardening, or farming. 
The children work very cheerfully, and, as we ex- 
pected, are found to like the classes of industry better 
than ‘ school.” We say we expected to find this the 
case ; for until the ordinary plans of instruction in 
reading, arithmetic, &c., are mych improved, and the 
exercise made more intellectual and interesting, we 
fear that children will take but little pleasure in their 
school lessons. The first employment to which the 
little workers are put is plaiting straw. When they 
are expert at this, which is generally at the end of a 
few months, they are promoted to some other craft ; 
the one of highest dignity being that of the printer. 
Before leaving the school, a child will often become 
tolerably expert in three or four trades. Those who 
work on the farm have each the sole-care of a plot of 
land measuring one-eighth part of an acre, and each 
is required to do his own digging, sowing, manuring, 
and reaping. An intelligent husbandman, however, 
is always on the ground to teach those who are at 
fault, The plots of land were all in clean and nice 
order ; and from the variety of produce—oats, turnips, 
mangel-wurzel, potatoes, and cabbages—the whole 
had a curious and amusing appearance, reminding one 
of the quilted counterpanes of former years. 

We found the system of matayer rent in use, each 
boy being allowed one-half of the produce for himself, 
the other half being paid for the use of the land, the 
wear and tear of tools, &c. One lad, twelve years 
old, had in this way received no less a sum than 
twenty-three shillings and sixpence as his share of the 
— of the preceding year; and we were told that 
such earnings were by no means uncommon. Of 
course the practical knowledge to be acquired on a 
miniature farm of this kind would not be sufficient in 
itself to fit a boy for the cultivation of land upon that 
large scale on which alone it can be tilled to the greatest 


advantage,; still he will have learned much that wil] 
be of direct use'to him on a farm of any size; and 
what is far more important, he will have acquired 
habits of industry, intelligent observation, and fore. 
thought : and thus prepared, he will learn as much in 
afew months, as the dull and ignorant boy, whose 
only training has ‘been in the hovel or at the plough, 
will acquire in as many years.” 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 

Pore’s beautifully imagined origin of letters, in the 
eager anxiety of absent lovers or captive maids to 
communicate intelligence of their condition and of 
their deathless faith to those whom they loved, could 
only be improved by supposing that, when the mystic 
scroll was traced, the instinct of a beautiful bird was 
called into exercise, in order that the cartel of affeo- 
tion might, with speed such as almost to satisfy even 
a lover, be-conveyed to the place of its destination, 
Whatever might be the origin of epistolary corres- 
pondence, it is certain that it has been, from times of 
very remote antiquity, carried on by means of birds, 
especially in that proper land of wonders and of poetry, 
the East, where, from the vast extent of territory be- 
tween one seat of population and another, and the 
defective nature of all other means of communication, 
no expedient could have been more appropriate or 
more serviceable. Nor is it alone for the speed with 
which they can cross desert tracts that the bird letter- 
carriers have been appreciated. Towering up from 
the hand ef him who dispatched it, and proceeding at 
an unapproachable height above the earth to the indi- 
vidual to whom it was directed, the winged messenger 
would set at defiance all interruption and tampering, 
whether from jealousy, or rivalry, or even the hosti- 
lity of a beleaguering army. The practice, indeed, 
was a romance reduced to human conveniency. 

The bird chiefly used in all times and countries for 
the communication of intelligence is one of the pigeon 
tribe (Columba tabellaria), usually, from this service 
which it pays to man, denominated the Carrier Pigeon. 
It is larger than the ordinary pigeon, being fifteen 
inches in length from the bill to the tail, and weighing 
about twenty ounces, It is generally black or dun, 
and occasionally blue or blue pyebald, and has a very 
large cere hanging down by the sides of its bill, like 
the male turkey. The species is supposed to have been 
indigenous to Persia, though it is now to be found in 
many other countries. The instinct which has ren- 
dered the carrier pigeon so serviceable, is one mani- 
fested, under various modifications, by many other ani- 
mals—an instinct by which the creature, if it becomes 
attached to any place as a home, as a scene of habitual 
gratification, or as the place where it has recently 
brought forth young, is able to find its way thither 
from any distance to which it may have been removed, 
if no physical obstructions of an absolutely insur- 
usenttll character should intervene. Though the 
carrier pigeon is naturally prompted to revert to the 
place of its ordinary residence, man has adopted va- 
rious precautionary measures in order to make its re- 
turn on particular occasions more certain. A male and 
female are usually kept together and treated well ; 
and one of these, when taken elsewhere, is supposed 
to have the greater inducement to come back. It is 
even considered necessary by some that the bird should 
have left eggs in the process of incubation, or unfledged 
young ones, at home, in order to make the return 
certain; but probably these are superfluous precau- 
tions. It is obvious that the carrier pigeon can only 
be put to use in conformity with some contemplated 
plan, for which the proper preparations have been 
made. It must have been taken from a place to which 
it is wished that it should return, and it must, at the 
moment when its services are wanted, be temporarily 
at the place from which the intelligence is to be con- 
veyed. _ It is usually taken to that place hoodwinked, 
or in a covered basket: the instinct by which it finds 
its way back upon its own wings, must of course be 
independent cf all knowledge of the intermediate loca- 
lities. When the moment for employing it has arrived 
the individual requiring its services writes a small 
billet upon thin vill paper [in the East, there is a kind 
of peculiar fineness, called on this account bird paper], 
which is placed lengthwise under the wing, and fas- 
tened by a pin to one of the feathers, with some pre- 
cautions to prevent the pin from pricking, and the 
paper frem filling with air, so as to retard and weary 
the bird. On being released, the carrier ascends to a 
great height, takes one or two turns in the air, and 
then commences its forward career. According to one 
account, it can fly a thousand parasangs, or about 
2700 English miles, in a day; but several experiments 
of recent date seem to concur in establishing forty 
miles in the hour, or about a thousand a-day, as the 
average flight. This last computation, we may re- 
mark, gives inferior results to some which have been 
ascertained in reference to other birds. The common 
swift has been known to fly sixty, and the wild duck 
ninety, miles in an hour, A swallow was once found 
to traverse twenty miles in thirteen minutes. 

Allusions to carrier pigeons are very frequent in the 
ancient classic writers, and in the Arabic poets, Ana- 
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creon informs us that he held a correspondence with 

his lovely Bathillus by means of a dove. It is related 

by Elian, that Taurosthenes, a victor in the Olympic 

games, dispatched a pigeon stained with purple, to 

announce his triumph to his father, then residing in 

the island of Hgina, Pliny also narrates that a cor- 

respondence by means of pigeons was carried on, dur- 

ing the siege of Modena, between Decimus Brutus 

and Hirtius. ‘ Of what avail,” says he, “ were sen- 

tinels, circumvallations, or nets obstructing the rivers, 

when intelligence could be conveyed by arial messen- 

gers ?” In the crusades, the practice was tried by the 

besieged inhabitants of Tyre, but with less success. 

The besiegers had observed pigeons frequently hover- 
ing over the city, and an to suspect that these 

birds were messengers. aving contrived to seize 
one, they loaded it with false intelligence, in conse- 
quence of which they obtained possession of the place. 

A regular system of posting by means.of carrier pigeons 
was established in the twelfth century by the Sultan 

Noureddin Mahmoud. Itwas afterwards improved and 
extended, and continued till Bagdad fell into the hands 
of the Mongols in 1258. Sir John Mandeville, who 
travelled in the fourteenth century, alludes to such a 
system as practised by the Turkish government. It was 
described at a somewhat later period as being carried on 
by means of lofty towers, erected at the distance of about 
thirty miles asunder, and provided with a proper num- 
ber of pigeons, Sentinels kept watch in these towers, 
to receive the birds, and transmit the intelligence 
which they had brought by others. The notice was 
inscribed on a thin slip of paper, enclosed in a gold 
box of small dimensions, and as thin as the paper it- 
self, suspended to the neck of the bird: the hour of 
arrival and departure was marked at each successive 
tower, and, for greater security, a duplicate was al- 
ways dispatched two hours after the first. No such 
regular system now exists in the Turkish dominions, 
but carrier pigeons are still much used there. “ The 
Turks,” says a writer of the last century,* “ make a 
common practice of breeding this sort of pigeons in 
their seraglios, where there is one whose business it is 
to feed and train these birds for the use afterwards 
designed ; which is done in this manner :—When a 
young one flies very hard at home, and is come to its 
full strength, they carry it in a basket, or otherwise, 
about half a mile from home, and there turn it out ; 
after this they carry it a mile, then two, four, eight, 
ten, twenty, &c., till at length they will return from 
the farthest parts of the kingdom. This practice is of 
admirable use, for every bashaw has generally a basket 
full of these pigeons sent him from the grand seraglio ; 
and in case of any insurrection, or other emergent oc- 
casion, he braces a letter under tlie wings of a pigeon, 
whereby its flight is not in the least incommoded, and 
immediately turns it loose; but for fear of its being 
shot, or struck. by a hawk, they generally dispatch 
five or six ; so that, by this means, dispatches are sent 
in a more safe and speedy method than could possibly 
be otherwise contrived.” 

After having served in earlier and more romantic 
ages to waft the sighs of parted lovers, to carry into 
besieged cities the hopes of succour, and to give the 
alarm of rebellion and tumult, the wonderful instinct 
of this bird, like a beautiful stream forced, as it often 
is in Britain, to drive a mill or refresh a bleachfield, 
has become subservient. to the anxious schemings of 
mercantile men in various parts of the globe. In 
Aleppo, during the last century, carrier pigeons were 
in constant employment for the purpose of acquainting 
the merchants with the arrival of their vessels at Scan- 
daroon. The impatience of the animal to see its young 
was here taken advantage of, as an additional stimulus 
to procure its quick return. They would travel from 
Alexandretta in ten hours, and from Bagdad (thirt 
days’ journey) in two days. From Scandaroon, whic 
was distant forty leagues, they required only from two 
hours and a half to four hours, An anecdote is related 
of an Aleppo merchant, who, having accidentally 
killed one of these feathered messengers, was the first 
to learn that a scarcity of galls prevailed in England, 
and, profiting by the intelligence, made a speedy trans- 
action, by which he gained ten thousand crowns, To- 
wards the end of the last century, the employment of 
pigeons from Alexandretta and Bagdad was laid aside, 
on account of the frequent destruction of them by the 
Curd robbers. The practice was more recently in vogue 
among the Dutch merchants, for the purpose of anti- 
cipating the ordinary means of conveyance in the re- 
ceipt of stock intelligence, by which they often realised 
considerable sums, For this reason, tlfere is no Euro- 
pean country, besides Turkey, in which carrier pigeons 
are so numerous as in Holland and Belgium. Twoin- 
ferior varieties, called the dragoon and the horseman, 
have also been cultivated: to a considerable extent: in 
England, but chiefly for the gratification of the na- 
tional ee betting, or as a department of 
sport, ‘The author cron | quoted says, “A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, having a small wager de- 
pending, sent a. dragoen by the stage-coach, to his 
friend at St Edmund’s-bury, together with a note, de- 
siring that the pigeon, two days after its arrival there, 
might be thrown up precisely when the town clock 
struck nine in the morning; which was accordingly 
executed, and the pigeon arrived in London, and flew 
to the sign of the Bull Inn in Bishopsgate Street, into 
the loft, and was there shown at half an hour past 
eleven o’clock the same morning on which he had 


* Treatise on Domestic Pigeons; London, 1765. 


been. thrown up at St Edmund’s-bury, having flown 
seventy-two miles in two hours and a half; the wa- 
ger was confirmed by a letter sent by the next post 
from the person at St Edmund’s-bury, I could,’’ adds 
the author, “ relate several more exploits of this na- 
ture performed by dragoons— particularly of their 
being thrown up and returning home by moonlight— 
but the above may be thought sufficient.” Among 
other purposes to which carrier pigeons have been ap- 
plied in England, was that of announcing executions 
at Tyburn to those at a distance who were interested 
in the suffering parties, and tltought they had reason 
to hope for a reprieve, 


On the 11th of July 1819, a great experiment was 
performed with these animals between London and 
Antwerp. Thirty-two pigeons, with the word Ant- 
werp marked on their wings, and which had been 
reared in that city, were let loose in London at seven 
o'clock in the morning, after having their wings 
countermarked with the name of the British metro- 
polis, The same day, towards noon, one arriyed at 
home, and obtained the first’ prize; a quarter of an 
hour after, another arrived, and gained the second 
prize. The following day, twelve others arrived, mak- 
ing fourteen in all. Of the fate of the rest no record 
has come under our notice, In July 1829, another 
experiment was made, in consequence of wagers laid 
at Maestricht between some merchants there, that 
pigeons taken to London would, when let loose, re- 
turn in six hours. Forty-two pigeons were brought 
to London, and after being properly marked, were 
thrown up at twenty-six minutes past eight in the 
morning. If any one of the number had arrived at 
Maestricht within six hours, the principal wager, 
which was for ten thousand guilders, would have been 
gained ; but, in consequence, it was supposed, of a 
heavy rain, the first did not arrive till six hours and 
a quarter from the time when it left London, having, 
nevertheless, travelled at the rate of forty-five miles 
an hour, assuming that the journey was performed in 
a straight line. ihe second arrived in seven hours, 
the third in seven hours and ten minutes, the fourth 
in seven hours and a half, and, in four days, more 
than twenty had reached Maestricht. 


In the carrier pigeon, as in the camel, we may surely 
read a remarkable example of the care with which all 
things in the natural world have been adapted to each 
other by divine wisdom. As in the broad horny hooves 
of the camel, and its power of subsisting for many 
days without water, we see that it has been designed 
to aid man in travelling over the sandy deserts of the 
climes to which it is indigenous, so may we trace, in 
the wonderful instinct of the carrier pigeon, in con- 
nection with the physical circumstances of the coun- 
tries in which it was first reared, an intention that it 
should serve as a means of communicating sentiment 
and intelligence between minds which would other- 
wise find such intercourse nearly impossible. 


LANGLANDS, BARON OF WILTON. 

Aw adventure of no ordinary description is related of 
one of the ancestors of this feudal chief. The baron’s 
lands paid certain dues to the abbacy of Melrose. An 
account of this kind had been owing by his honour for 
some time, which he refused to pay, on the plea of an 
overcharge; and at length a monk was dispatched from 
Melrose to wait upon him, and to get matters settled 
without further delay. The clerical messenger, on 
the morning after he had reached Hawick, was taking 
a walk previous to calling at the mansion-house, and 
about a mile from the town, near Heap, met the re- 
fractory debtor of the church. The baron was not 
unknown to the priest, and the latter “ doffed his 
cowl.” Unaccustomed to meet a clergyman at so early 
an hour, Langlands halted; and on the common ce- 
remonials at meeting being offered and received, he 
seemed disposed to enter into friendly conversation. 
The monk therefore took the opportunity of making 
him acquainted with the object of his mission. The 
‘baron knit his brows and looked down, while the 
churchman, having committed himself, proceeded. 
Though the passions of the baron were gathering into 
wrath, yet he was able to suppress them for a time, 
and the priest went on. His honour had been repeat- 
edly dunned for the present arrears, part of which he 
conceived to be an improper charge; and at length, in 
a stern tone, he stopped the monk by exclaiming, 
“Who and what are you, sir?”” The clergyman as- 
sumed his dignity in turn, and replied, ““I am a son of 
the church, commissioned to demand a debt due to 
her by the Baron of Wilton.” “Go hence; I have 
nothing for you,” rejoined the angry baron, and walked 
away. Things having come to this crisis, the descend- 
ant of Melchisedec was not to be so easily defeated ; 
he dogged Langlands for a few yards, and reiterated 
his claim. The baron turned round, and touched the 
hilt of his sword. The representative of the successor 
of St Peter was not to be intimidated ; for, deeming 
his personal safety secure in the sacredness of his of- 
fice, he mustered a goodly share of courage, and, plac- 
ing himself in the baron’s front, said, “‘ 1 am the abbot 
of Melrose himself, know your henour, come to claim 
my own ; and, in the name of the church, I must in- 
form you that it will be well for the barony of Wilton 
if the dues owing by the estate are paid to me before 
I leave Hawick.” His feudal lordship, who, perhaps, 
had never been so bearded in his life, in a momenta 


ry 
paroxysm of rage, drew his heavy two-handed sword 


from its scabbard, and laid the unfortunate abbot at 
his feet, ‘‘ shorter by the head.” 

Langlands walked moodily homewards; and before 
he entered the gateway of his castle, he had become, 
sensible of the perilous plight in which his rash action 
had placed him. Hehad “‘ done the deed,” however ; 
and how was the fatal error of a frantic moment to. be 
retrieved ? After having attempted to take breakfast, 
he dressed himself in courtly style, mounted the best 
horse in his stables, and set off post for Edinburgh, to 
sue for mercy from his king. 

The news of the death of their chief soon reached 
the inmates of Melrose Abbey, and the religious co- 
terie made the arches of that Gothic fabric ring dur- 
ing thirty days with lamentation. The baron was 
subsequently denounced from every pulpit throughout 
the land, and the vengeance of the church was accu- 
mulating to effect the destruction of the murderer. 
In the mean time, a monument, in the form of a cross, 
was erected where the abbot fell, which in latter times 
was known by the name of the “ Heap Cross,” the 
remains of which have been seen by a number of the 
people of Hawick who are still living. 

While the priesthood were preparing to launch their 
anathemas against Langlands, he was busied in inter- 
cessions at court, for means to ward off his impend- 
ing fate. Douglas of Drumlanrig and Hawick was 
at that time a favourite with the king, as well as on 
friendly terms with his neighbour baron. The latter 
communicated to his friend the insult he had offered 
to the church, at the same time concealing the death 
of the-abbot, but urging him to use his influence with 
the king to procure a pardon without delay ; seeing 
that, when the: power of the church was to be come 
bated, perhaps the sovereign might hesitate to inter- 
pose hisauthority. Drumlanrig aceordingly soon pro- 
cured an audience of the monarch. His.majesty was 
in high humour and spirits when he received the two 
Teviotdale barons at Holyrood, and Drumlanrig pro- 
ceeded to business. ‘‘ Please your majesty, this is 
James Langlands of that ilk, and baron of the barony 
of Wilton, than whom your majesty has not a more 
faithful or loyal subject. He has had a quarrel with 
the church, and has some reason to guard himself 
against its consequences, and therefore prays most 
humbly that your majesty will afford him protection, 
seeing that his enemies are both numerous and strong.” 
The king, having heard of the transaction in a for- 
mer conference with Douglas, shook his head and 
smiled. ‘So you knocked off the bonnet of a digni- 
tary of the church, with your sword, Langlands ?” 
‘“*T did, in an unlucky moment, please your majesty.” 
“And you have thereby stirred up the spirit of ven- 
geance against you?” “It is even so, my liege.” 
‘* What had the abbot done to provoke you?” “He 
was insolent, and unreasonable in demanding pay- 
ment of what he called his dues, my sovereign.” “ And 
for the indignity offered, you crave my protection from 
their wrath ?”” ‘ Most humbly, please your majesty.” 
“| grant it freely,” said the king; “ my friend Drume-. 
lanrig will see that the pardon is drawn out in proper 
form.”’ So far all was well; and Drumlanrig and his 
friend took their leave of the king, and proceeded to 
the office of the secretary of state, where they found the 
minister at his desk. jn after having com-- 
municated to the secretary the purport of his visit, and 
the king’s commands thereon, retired. Langlands 
and the minister being left alone, the latter commen 
writing out the pardon; and as he approached that 
clause in the document where the priest’s bonnet had 
to be introduced, the baron slipped a purse of gold 
upon the table. The pen of the functiorary halted for 
a few seconds, his eyes being drawn as by a magnet to 
the shining tempters that peeped through the meshes 
of the netted silk, and he good-humouredly asked the 
meaning of these appearances. ‘‘ You will oblige me 
much,” said Langlands, “ and probably save an an- 
cient family from ruin, if you will put the monk’s 
head into the bonnet.” The silent eloquence of the 
douceur on the table could not be resisted; and the 
happy chief returned to his friend with the pardon in 
his pocket. 

Drumlanrig, having procured the sign-manual of 
his majesty to the instrument, in. due form, now in- 
quired of Lengienti why he evinced so much anxiety 
on a subject apparently deserving of so little. “ Im 
gude sooth, Drumlanrig, [ must now tell ye, that, in 
striking off the priest’s bonnet, his. head went with 
it.” Drumlanrig was astonished, yet felt gratified in 
having relieved his companion from such a scrape ; and 
Langlands returned home, rejoicing in his success. 

The king had a party in the evening at Holyrood, 
and Langlands’ errand at court was whispered round 
the table: but his majesty had not yet been informed 
of the real state of the case. On his demanding a 
toast from Drumlanrig, however, the explanation fol- 
lowed. ‘‘ May your majesty’s enemies,” said the 
baron, “ all lose their bonnets like the priest of Mel- 
rose,” ‘‘ And what great harm would that do to 
them ?” asked the king. ‘ Please your majesty, when 
Langlands struck off the bonnet:of the priest, the poor 
man’s head was in it.” 

As these were times when a sense of justice was al-. 
most unknown, and the foulest deeds might be done: 
with impunity, the monareh enjoyed the joke along 
with his courtiers, and felt noways disposed to resent: 
the trick that had been played upon him ; yet he soon 
began to-discover, that, by pardoning an act of such, 
hostility, he had. placed himself rather in awkward 


circumstances; but, fortunately for the: credit of the. 
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ernment, an incident came to the recollection of the 

that seemed well suited for laying the groundwork 
of a propitiatory offering to the dangerous grumbling 
of the clergy. The archbishop of St Andrew’s had 
for some time past pressed his majesty for an addi- 
tional grant to the church, though without effect. It 
now occurred to the king that the request of his grace 
might be acceded to, on condition that the murmuring 
raised throughout the kingdom on account of the 
abbot’s death should be silenced, The terms of re- 
conciliation being propounded through the medium of 
Drumlanrig, an agreement was immediately made ; 
and, according to tradition, the Baron of Wilton es- 
eaped from a doom which no doubt ought justly to 
have been his fate. 

[Abridged from Wilson's History of Hawick.) 


some debts which he was unable to discharge ; and 
that, when he had demanded hisarrears, he had laughed 
at him, and even threatened to chastise his insolence. 
The merchant admitted that the account given by the 
Moor was literally true, but insisted, that alms being 
a voluntary action, its continuance depended wholly 
on thedonor. After a discussion of the affair in coun- 
cil, the merchant was condemned to pay the beggar 
a rial for every day since his departure till the time of 
this decision, with a piastre extraordinary as a recom- 
pense for his reproaches, But he was told he was at 
liberty to declare that h#intention was not to give him 
any alms or gratuity for the time tocome. Against 
this the merchant many times protested, adding, that 
such a sentence would not soon be forgotten.—| Liver- 
pool| Kaleidoscope. 


THE BEGGAR OF ALGIERS. 
WE feel ourselves in this country at liberty to give 
or refuse our benevolence to any object that implores 
our assistance, and should be apt to treat with con- 
tempt the intimation of a person who should caution 
us against this generous action, lest we should by that 
means incur a debt we may hereafter be unable to 
discharge. And yet this caution, however unneces- 
sary it may appear in this country, is very different 
in others. In all the states of Barbary, a present of 
liberality becomes a debt, which the laws of that 
country oblige the giver to pay: a truth which many 
merchants have experienced to their cost and vexation. 

About the beginning of the present century, a 
Greek merchant resided at Algiers, who used every 
year to make a voyage to Tunis, or Egypt, to dispose 
of the commodities he had purchased from the Moors 
and the trading ships from Europe. While he conti- 
nued to carry on this branch of commerce, a country- 
man of his paid the debt of nature, left him his exe- 
cutor, and, among his legacies, ordered a certain sum 
of money to be distributed among the indigent and 
distressed. One morning, as the merchant was pass- 
ing through the street, he saw a Moor sitting on a 
piece of mat, lame, and almost blind. Struck with 
an object that seemed an epitome of human miseries, 
the Greek listened to his moving tale, and beheld, 
with a pleasing satisfaction, that this deplorable object 
employed himself sin making thread laces, by which, 
and the charity of the benevolent, he procured a scanty 
subsistence. So unusual a sight, where wretchedness 
and industry were so remarkably blended in the same 
object, excited the compassion of the merchant, who, 
with a generous tear of humanity, dropped him a 
handful of aspers. Astonished at so unexpected an 
instance of kindness, the beggar followed the merchant 
on his crutches, calling upon heaven to shower down 
its choicest blessings on his head. He told all he met 
how exceedingly bountiful that Christian had been to 
him, Struck with this instance of liberality, the po- 
pulace joined the cripple in his applauses. This, said 
they, is indeed an instance of universal benevolence, 
because extended to a person whose religion is different 
from his own, : 

The beggar followed his patron till he discovered 
the house in which he resided, and took his post for 
the future in a place where the merchant passed daily 
by him, Next day the beggar repeated his request, 
and the merchant his charity. He was persuaded he 
could not discharge the will of his late friend better 
than by giving to this distressed object, as it seemed 
to have a tendency to make the infidels in love with 
the benevolent influence of the gospel; he therefore 
continued his daily benevolence till the’ time of his 
departure for Egypt. ; 

he beggar still kept his post, but, missing his be- 
nefactor, he made inquiry after him, and had the 
mortification to be informed that he was not in the 
kingdom. Whenever his clerk passed by the beggar, 
he always lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed 
for his master’s safe return, which did not happen till 
near six months after. The beggar expressed his joy 
at seeing him; but when the merchant, in return for 
his kind expressions, was going tu repeat his usual 
benevolence, the cripple declined accepting it, saying 
it was better to pay him all his arrears at once. Con- 
founded at so strange a refusal, the merchant asked 
what he meant by arrears; to which the Moor re- 
plied, that, as he had been absent near six months, 
his daily benevolence, which had been omitted during 
his voyage, amounted to 180 rials, which was the sum 
he now owed him. The Greek smiled at the imper- 
tinent answer of the beggar, and was for some time 
in doubt whether it merited contempt or chastisement. 
But thinking the latter would be considered as cruel 
by the people, he left him without deigning to return 
him an answer. 

The beggar, however, laid his complaint before the 
dey, and the merchant was sent for to make his de- 
fence. The Moor alleged that the merchant, during 
a whole month, had daily given him a rial, but that 
his charity had not been thrown away ; it had greatly 
augmented the number of his customers, and proved to 
him an increasing fund of riches ; that so considerable 
an increase had induced him to lay aside his business 
of making the thread laces, which was to him a very 
painful operation, as he had almost lost his sight ; that 
the merchant went away without giving him the least 
warning that his pension was to cease, and he had 
therefore constantly + his post, where he had daily 
offered up his prayers for his safe return ; that, rely- 
ing on the payment of his pension, he had contracted 


TRADES AND Proressions.—It not unfrequently 
happens that three brothers have the same turn or 
liking for a particular profession. Bat what father 
ever thinks of breeding three sons to the same trade ? 
It would be considered absurd in the extreme to do 
so, as their chance of success in the world is thought 
to depend on their choosing different professions. This 
is one of the many axioms laid down without reason, 
and adopted without examination. If one son is to 
follow a trade or profession which he likes, and for 
which he is particularly well qualified, why should 
that be denied to his brothers? If indeed their father 
were to be their only customer or employer, it would 
certainly be much better to breed them to different 
trades. But we know that every man, and therefore 
every son, makes his own friends in life, as much as 
if they were cousins twice removed. But nobody 
ever said or thought that two cousins-german should 
be prevented from following the same trade. There 
are, besides, many reasons for brothers following the 
same business, if equally qualified as for any other. 
First, experience teaches the father how to educate 
best the younger sons, and how to*do so with the 
greatest economy. Second, brothers in the same line 
can assist each other more easily than if bred to dif- 
ferent trades. And, lastly, like the bundle of reeds, 
when knit together, they can be of more weight and 
importance in society (of which there are many ob- 
vious examples) than when following separate pro- 
fessions, 


Hanits or SHEEP.—They perseveringly follow their 
leader wherever he goes; but if, in case of sudden 
alarm, any one of the flock runs forward to escape, 
and thus takes the lead, the rest generally follow him, 
regardless of any obstruction. Of this singular dis- 
position, Dr Anderson once witnessed an instance in 
the town of Liverpool. A butcher’s boy was driving 
about twenty fat wedders through the town; but they 
ran down a street, along which he did not want them 
to go. He observed a scavenger at work with his 
broom a little way before them, and called out loudly 
for him to stop the sheep. The man accordingly did 
what he could to turn them back, running from side 
to side, always opposing himself to their passage, and 
brandishing his broom with great dexterity ; but the 
sheep, much agitated, pressed forward, and at last one 
of them came right up to the man, who, fearing it was 
about to jump over his head whilst he was stopping, 
grasped the short broomstick in both hands, and held 
it over his head. He stood for a few seconds in this 
position, when the sheep made a spring and jumped 
fairly over him, without touching the broom. The 
first had no sooner cleared this impediment than an- 
other followed, and another, in such quick succession, 
that the man, perfectly confounded, seemed to lose all 
recollection, and stood in the same attitude till the 
whole had jumped over him, not one of them attempt- 
ing to pass on either side, though the street was quite 
clear. As this took place during wet weather, the 
man was entirely bespattered over with dirt before 
they had all passed ; and it is impossible to conceive 
a more ludicrous appearance than the poor fellow made 
on the occasion.—I/lustrations of Natural History. 


How TRANsiToRY ts Fame !—Bonaparte was talk- 
ative when travelling. When passing through Bur- 
gundy, on our return to Paris, after the battle of 
Marengo, he said exultingly, “‘ Well, a few more events 
like this campaign, and I may go down to posterity.” 
“T think,” replied I, “that you have already done 
enough to secure great and lasting fame.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied he, “‘ I have done enough, that is true: in less 
than two years I have won Cairo, Paris, and Milan ; 
but for all that, my dear fellow, were I to die to-mor- 
row, I should not, at the end of ten centuries, occupy 
half a page of general history.” He was right. Many 
ages pass before the eye in the course of half an hour’s 
reading, and the duration of a reign or a life is but the 
affair of a moment. In an historical summary, a page 
suffices to describe all the conquests of Alexander and 
Cesar, and also the devastations of Timour and Gen- 
ghis Khan, We are indeed acquainted with only the 
least portion of past events, Is it worth while to deso- 
late the world for so slight a memorial ?—Bourienne’s 
Memoirs of Bonaparte. 

Eccentricity.—Lord Byron, in one of his letters, 
gives an amusing account of an odd companion of his, 
named Mathews. He says :—“ One of his fancies was 
dining at all sorts of out-of-the-way places. Somebody 
popped upon him—in I know not what coffee-house in 
the Strand—and what do you think was the attraction ? 
Why, that he paid a shilling (I think) to dine with his 


hat on. This he called his ‘ hat-house,’ and used to 
boast of the comfort of being covered at meal times,” 


Symptroms.—Symptom 1. When you meet a friend 
about five o’clock near his own house, and he stands 
ossiping with you at the street door, without knock- 
ing, take it as a symptom you are not wanted to din- 
ner.—Symptom 2, When you drop in for half an hour's 
chat at a friend’s house in the evening, and your friend 
looks at his watch after you have been there two hours, 
while his wife packs up her needlework with a yawn, 
observing, ‘ Well, I think it is time to give over for 
to-night,” it is an infallible symptom ay are a bore, 
and that the sooner you export yourself the better.— 
Symptom 3, If at an evening party you are selected 
to make one at a rubber at whist, it is a symptom 
there are younger persons in the room whom the ladies 
cannot spare so odes yourself.—Symptom 4. If you 
are travelling outside a stage, and when you stop for 
dinner the porter brings a ladder for you to descend, 
consider his civility as a decided symptom (whatever 
you may think of yourself) that he thinks you a gen- 
tleman who has arrived at a time of life not favourable 
to agility.—Sympiom 5. When a Jew boy importu- 
nately offers to sell you a pair of spectacles as a bargain, 
you may conclude it is a symptom there is something in 
your appearance which denotes the father of a family, 
in spite of whatever the tailor may have done to dress 
you like your youngest son.—Symptom 6. If you meet 
a gentleman and lady, the gentleman looking vacantly 
serious, as if thinking of nothing—the lady placidly 
careless, as if perféctly satisfied—depend upon it these 
are symptoms of their being man and wife, and that 
the husband has consented to a walk, though he would 
rather leave it alone, while the wife is pleased to find 
he is as attentive as ever. But when you meet a lady 
and gentleman in very earnest discourse, the gentle- 
man talking much, the lady listening with downcast 
eyes, it is the symptom of an affair in progress which 
will probably end in going to church. 

Evit or Raitroaps.—The New York Gazette 
gives the following humorous argument, which, it 
says, was used by a canal stockholder in opposition to 
railways :—“ He saw what would be the effect of it; 
that it would set the whole world a-gadding. Twenty 
miles an hour, sir! Why, you will not be able to 
keep an apprentice-boy at his work ; every Saturday 
evening he must take a trip to Ohio, to spend the 
Sabbath with his sweetheart. Grave plodding citizens 
will be flying about like comets. All local attachments 
must be at an end. It will encourage flightiness of 
intellect. Veracious people will turn into the most im- 
measurable liars; all their conceptions will be exag- 
gerated by their magnificent notions of distance. ‘ Only 
a hundred miles off! Tut, nonsense, I’ll step across, 
madam, and bring your fan!’ ‘ Pray, sir, will you 
dine with me to-day at my little box at Alleghany ?’ 
‘Why, indeed, I don’t know—TI shall be in town until 
twelve. Well, I shall be there, but you must let me 
off in time for the theatre.’ And then, sir, there will 
be barrels of pork, and cargoes of flour, and chaldrons 
of coals, and even lead and whisky, and such like 
sober things, that have always been used. to sober 
travelling, whisking away like a set of sky-rockets. 
It will upset all the gravity of the nation. If two 
gentlemen have an affair of Sonten they have only to 
steal off to the Rocky Mountains, and there no juris- 
diction can touchthem. And then, sir, think of flying 
for debt. A set of bailiffs, mounted on bombshells, 
would not overtake an absconded debtor—only give 
him a fair start. Upon the whole, sir, it is a pestilen- 
tial, topsy-turvey, harum-scarum whirligig. Give me 
the old, solemn, straightforward, regular Dutch canal 
—three miles an hour for expresses, and two for jog 
and trot journeys—with a yoke of oxen for a heavy 
load! I go for beasts of burden: it is more primitive 
and scriptural, and suits a moral and religious people 
better. None of your hop-skip-and-jump whimsies 
for me.” 


Messrs CuAMBERs have now published another treatise in their 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE, entitled 
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